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Incipient Fascism 


(7E HAVE just witnessed another 
shabby spectacle of an aircraft 
manufacturer being made a goat in a 
Congressional 
investigation 
that hits a high 
point for un- 
democratic and 
unfair treat- 
ment. 
Without any 
) warning to company officials, a House 
military affairs subcommittee blazed 
forth in December with the biggest 
' hunk of erroneous and _ jaundiced 
charges the capital has seen in a long 
time. The Washington Post in a sorry 
™iece of journalism came forth with a 
ront-page headline that Fairchild Air- 
craft, Inc., of Burlington, N. C., had 
spent $13,000,000 and only one plane 
had been produced. Shocking! Scan- 
dalous! Wasteful industry milking the 
taxpayer! Hang the wastrels! 

The next day the House subcommit- 
tee “generously” agreed to hear several 
Fairchild officials tell “the other side” 
of the story. Then the “investigation” 

) was quickly dropped and Fairchild was 
given a fine send-off and the well wishes 
of the committee. But the newspapers 
buried these facts and the damage to 

a fine aircraft company had been done. 
Cheap? The episode is one of the worst 
gn record and the Congressmen in- 
volved should be well ashamed of their 
abuse and irresponsible regard for their 
positions as leaders of American people. 

Here is the story in brief, and it is 
worth remembering because there will 
be other taudry incidents before the 
war is over and forgotten. 

Fairchild was told to build a new 
plant for war purposes. Fairchild did 
not pick the site. Fairchild was told 
to go to Burlington, N. C., and if you’ve 
ever been there you never in the world 
would chose that section of North 
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Named to Radio Post 


Delos W. Rentzel, director of com- 
munications for American Airlines, has 
been elected president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., non-profit corporation 
owned by the domestic airlines. He 
succeeds Comdr. Paul Goldsborough, 
president for many years, who is now on 
active duty with the Navy. (Story on 

page 32. 


Sallis 


Phila. Airport Closed 


Philadelphia Municipal Airport 
was closed Dec. 23 because “in- 
tensified military activity” in that 
area has created “special haz- 
ards.” Eastern Air Lines, Amer- 
ican, United, TWA and All Amer- 
ican serve the city. Philadelphia 
passengers will be discharged at 
Reading, Harrisburg, Baltimore and 
New York. 


Airlines Gained in '43 


Even though they were operat- 
ing only half their prewar fleet, 
domestic airlines in 1943 showed a 
10% gain ine revenue passenger- 
miles over 1942, a 34% gain in ex- 
press ton-miles and a 78% gain in 
mail ton-miles, the Air Transport 
Association has announced. 
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9,000 Planes: Conservative estimates 
as this issue went to press were that aircraft 
production for the month of December would 
reach the 9,000 mark for the first time, despite 
the effect of the 

Christmas holiday. 

This is considered 

in the industry a 

satisfactory in- 

crease over the 

8,789 record for 

November. By last 

fortnight some 

factories, particu- 

larly at Buffalo, 

had experienced trouble with worker absence 
due to the influenza epidemic but in general 
it had not assumed major proportions. The 
trend continues upward in weight figures as 
well as plane figures. 

More for Air Mail: phe Post Office 
Dept. is asking Congress for $37,000,000 to run 
the domestic air mail system during the next 
fiscal year—1944, starting next July. The Bud- 
get Bureau has approved the request, which is 
based on the assumption that all routes will 
be in operation—even those now suspended, 
and that air mail volume will be up 15% over 
this year. The Post Office had only $22,000,000 
for air mail this year, but this was a hit-and- 
miss figure, and a deficiency appropriation of 
several millions will be necessary. In asking 
funds based on all routes in operation, the 
Post Office points out that this is the only 
basis on which estimates can be made. In 
other words, the department must assume that 
some of the suspended routes will be resumed 
when equipment becomes available, or be con- 
tinually going back to Congress for more 
funds. The air mail service, now in sound 
financial shape, is looked upon with favor on 
Capitol Hill. 

Comprehensive Report: ook for a 
comprehensive report from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on the feeder-pickup investiga- 
tion. CAB members and examiners have been 
impressed with the response from the indus- 
try and the amount of money spent on the 
presentations at the hearing. For this reason 
a detailed report will be issued and parties are 
expected to be given a chance to shoot at it 
before anything becomes final. 


Important Decision: aciion of the 
Acting Attorney General of Alabama in decid- 
ing that the State Aviation Commission, rather 
than any other body, has jurisdiction over 
intrastate air route applications will be watched 
closely by other states. Similar situations have 
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“UPSTAIRS means home 
to a Jhuudlerbolr 


When a Thunderbolt pilot “takes her upstairs,” he takes her 
clear to the roof. “ Upstairs” to this plane is that area bounded 
roughly by the 35,000 and 40,000-foot altitude marks. 


















Biggest job assigned to Thunderbolts today is providing 
top cover for the bombers battering Hitler’s Europe. 


The job is being done. See almost any newspaper for con- 





vincing evidence. 

The stratosphere will be equally important as a sky route 
for tomorrow’s high speed, long distance air transport. Men 
and women who designed and built the Thunderbolt will know 
how to put peacetime planes into the stratosphere. Republic 
Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L.I., New York and 
Evansville, Indiana. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT «+ MAKERS OF THE 
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THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL NON- 
RIGID AIRSHIP FLEET in the world was 
built and flown by Goodyear in the interval 
between World Wars I and II. Beginning 
with the launching of the airship Pilgrim 
in 1925, no less than twelve airships have 
flown the Goodyear flag from eight oper- 
ational bases, located from coast to coast. 
These ships flew a total of 4,000,000 miles 
without a single mishap, providing a great 
increase of knowledge regarding air struc- 
ture, meteorology and airship engineering 
that has been of inestimable value to the na- 
tion in wartime lighter-than-air operations 
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POSITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLAYBORNE PORTABLE ENGINE STANDS greatly 
simplify aircraft engine assembly and maintenance. 


Illustrated is MODEL AC-24 for assembly and serv- 
icing of the Wright Cyclone Engine. The engine is 
manufactured or maintained on test mount—Elimi- 
nates extra labor. 


Companion stands—MODEL AC-21 for Front Section 
Crankcase Sub-Assembly and MODEL AC-22 for 
Supercharger Rear Housing Sub-Assembly. 


We have also manufactured production line equip- 
ment for: 


ALLISON, DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION 

CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY 

DODGE-CHICAGO PLANT, DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORP. 

ELECTROMOTIVE CORP. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


Government Agencies such as: 


ARMY AIR FORCES 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 
ARMY ORDNANCE 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
U. S. ENGINEERS 





Glenn L. Martin Cal-Aero Academy Training School 
T.W.A. Training School © Chicago & Southern Air Lines 


There is Clayborne Positioning Equipment for prac- 
tically every type of aircraft engine. Also Clayborne 
Portable and Stationary Cylinder Stands. 


Write for Catalog describing our Complete Line. 


CLAYBORNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2634 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN AMERICAN SKIES... 
Flying into the winds of the world—into blue and gray 
skies of day, and star-beaconed or storm-blackened skies 
of night .. . you of the Army and Navy Air Forces, blast- 
ing an evil foe into defeat, carry your people’s hopes and 
prayers. 
> Whether in mortal combat—or patrolling the cloud 
ramparts of the enemy frontiers; whether in training or on 
transport runs along endless sky trails . . . you aloft, and 
you of the ground forces that keep ‘em flying, joined with 
your comrades of land and sea, take your nation’s salute. 
Here in your own homeland, your people look to the a Vile, ) YS 

Heavens—not in terror at the enemy’s approach—but to 

thank God for you. W H E E LS A N D B RA 4 E S 

On the Boeing Flying Fortresses you see above, as on 

HAYES INDUSTRIES, inc. JACKSON, MICHIGAN ar mage gg my ye 

“Hayes.”” On fighting and training planes, Army and 

: Navy—on transports and commercial airliners—-Hayes 

- Representatives: { Western Aursupply Con 8000 W Bd St, Los Angeles Sie ee ee Sere 

























































Dumore Precision Grinder grind- ~ 
ing crankshaft of P & W engine 
at U.A.L. central maintenance 


base, Cheyenne, Wyoming. al 


—— - The best pilots plus the 
best planes equal air mastery. And 
the best built planes retain their superiority 
only if serviced with the same precision used 
in building them. All branches of the service 
lavish praise on the ground crews whose 
energy, skill and determination work near- 
miracles on worn or damaged planes. But 
these men themselves know that it takes 
tools too. 

Light, mobile and adaptable tools are es- 
sential — but equally important, they must 
give precision results! So in many field repair 
depots, Dumore Precision Grinders rate 
high with the aviation mechanics. Mounted 
on lathe, drill press, shaper, or any available 
machine tool, they are capable of external 
or internal grinding to a depth of 24 inches, 
and speeds up to 42,500 r.p.m. 

Your industrial distributor will give you 
full details on sizes and applications, or 
write for Catalog 42, direct to The Dumore 
Company, Grinder Division, Racine, Wis. 






PRECISION and 
Off-Hand GRINDERS 


FOR BETTER MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


DUMORE GRINDERS ARE SOLD BY AUTHORIZED INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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arisen in several other states, all of which are anxious to get 
matters settled. 


. 
Big Airline: News stories from the northwest last fortnight 
announced the formation of “the first commercial air service to 
cover the territory of Alaska.” This may be a significant trend in 
a territory long famous for its many small, independent airlines 
Announcement, made by R. W. Marshall, director of Alaska Air- 
lines, said the line was formed by consolidation of several com- 
panies to provide service to 63 Alaskan cities. Background of 
the deal, as explained by CAB officials in Washington, was the 
purchase some time ago by Alaska Star Airlines (later known 
as Star, now believed to be known as Alaskan Airlines) of 
several carriers, including Mirow, Lavery, Pollack and Cordova 
(the latter deal still awaiting CAB approval). These purchases 
together with a route being operated between Anchorage and 
Juneau, will give the company an extensive system in the 
“interior,” west of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 


Renegotiation Veto? Amendments to the renegotiation 
law adopted by the Senate Finance Committee, providing for 
renegotiation “after taxes” and allowances for postwar recon- 
version costs, brought objections from the Administration which 
amounted to a threat that the new tax bill would be vetoed if 
the amendments are retained. The tax bill is slated for floor 
action in the Senate when Congress reconvenes. Both amend- 
ments accepted by the Finance Committee have been advocated 
by F. A. Callery. spokesman for aircraft manufacturers on tax 
and profit matters. The amendments failed to carry with eithe: 
the House Naval Affairs Committee or the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Subsidy Figures: To lay the groundwork for a conclusive 
answer to the arguments of surface carriers that aviation is 
being subsidized disproportionately, or will be in the postwar 
era, a thorough study is now being made of the long history of 
governmental subsidization of railroads. Although still in the 
embryonic stages, the study promises to wind up with a startling 
set of figures which, when presented to the public, will effec- 
tively take the wind out of the sails of the surface carriers who 
are charging that aviation enjoys subsidy favoritism. 


More Publicity: Trend toward more publicity for the 
airlines’ part in the war program was evident last fortnight. 
OWI issued its report on the civil airlines in the war and offi- 
cials hoped that there would be less reluctance in the future 
to give credit where credit is due. 


Annual Affair: Because of its unusual success, the Na- 
tional Clinic of Domestic Aviation Planning is to be made an 
annual affair. The 1943 meeting was held in Oklahoma City; 
the 1944 clinic will be held in the same city. 


Competition: The British are going ahead with plans for 
construction of transport planes after the war. Significant was 
a statement made by R. H. Dobson, managing director of A. V 
Roe & Co. Ltd., on his return to England after a U. S. inspec- 
tion tour: “The British aircraft industry can design and con- 
struct any type of aircraft that American industry can 
Though I flew from one center to another in several types of 
planes, I came across nothing that was better than our York.” 


Canadian Control: Much interest continues to center in 
the policies to be adopted by Canada in regard to postwar air 
routes across the vast dominion, which is unique in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations because of its strategic geographical 
location. One of the clearest indications of what may be forth- 
coming was a statement last fortnight by R. B. C. Noorduyn 
that the aircraft industry and air transport operators of Canada 
have gone on record that an independent Canadian governmen- 
tal authority for aeronautics with promotional, administrative 
and regulatory powers similar to those of the U. S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be established at once. “Only 
after such a body has acquired thorough understanding of 
Canada’s position and formulated Canadian policy will it be 
possible for Canada to participate intelligently in formulation of 
a British Commonwealth Air Transport Policy,” Noorduyn said. 
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Where is the Airport? 


The pilot knows—because, far below these clouds, 
the ever dependable radio range constantly sends 
out safety signals . . . signals which guide him 
down through the mist, past jagged mountain 
peaks, on to the haven of the airport. 


Radio Receptor, since the very beginning of the 
U. S. system has worked with governmental 
authorities in the development of radio ranges 
and other radio navigational aids. 


In peace, we equipped many leading airports and 
airways. Today, we are making radio ranges and 
airdrome traffic controls as our special contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


When peace comes again, Radio Receptor, with 
its rich background of experience in the design, 
manufacture and installation of radio navigational 
aids and airport traffic control equipment, will 


~ ’ 
» duarded for Werutornous 
Servece on the Production Front 


SINCE i. ee IN RAD 


broaden its activities in keeping with the tremen- 
dous growth of postwar aviation. 


Send for a copy of our non-technical booklet, 


“Highways of the Air” — pesx... AA-I1 











A postwar airport development program to cost 
approximately $800,000,000 is recommended 
by William A. M. Burden, special aviation 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. The 
airport survey, made by the CAA in 1939 and 
which recommended some 4000 airports, will 
now be increased to approximately 6000, 
most of the increase being in small fields. 
“One thing is certain,” Burden said, “And 
that is, if the program is to be developed on 
a sound basis, there must be a far higher 
proportion of local financial participation 
than there has been in the past.” q 




















Radio Receptor Co. 


INCORPORATED 


251 WEST 19h STREET 


AND ELECTRONICS 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Carolina for a specialized industrial development such 
as aircraft manufacturing. It isn’t even on a main line, 
highway or railroad. The people of that area, good 
Americans though they are, have never worked in 
highly-skilled factories. There wasn’t a trained man in 
a carload. It was a gosh-awful place for an aircraft 
factory. 

What happened in due course was more or less in- 
evitable. The civic leaders of Burlington that had 
wanted the plant and who gave assurances of their 
support in the war effort, began to be disturbed by the 
economic dislocations such a plant produced. More 
than this, they hadn’t the faintest conception of what 
is involved in an aircraft program. Fairchild under- 
went many change orders. Even models were discon- 
tinued. In all of the flux of an emergency aircraft 
program many workers were idle some of the time, but 
they couldn’t be fired because much money had been 
spent in training and they would be needed in due 
course. Through it all Fairchild was not to blame ex- 
cept that company officials were too busy to “soft soap” 
the Burlington citizenry and explain in detail what was 
taking place, provided the citizenry of Burlington could 
have understood at all. 

So Burlington, getting weary of the war in which its 
interest had not been too deep and sacrificial, began 
writing to Congressmen, especially its own Congress- 
man. The charges were fantastic, suitable for fairy 
tales. The Congressmen, thinking always of the next 
election, became suitably outraged and in due course 
some investigators whose knowledge of aircraft build- 
ing was limited to picture magazines, snooped around 
gathering “evidence” and listening to the chronic com- 
plainers of the town. Did they interview high company 
officials? Certainly not! They lurked in corners, 
entered through back doors, listened only to what was 
music to their ears. 

So one fine day out pops the Congressional investiga- 
tion after giving Fairchild officials a few hours’ notice. 
Out poured the charges which made wonderful news- 
paper reading. No Fairchild official was given a single 
opportunity in advance of the publicity to answer the 
charges. Nothing that ever happened in Spain or Italy 
or Germany or any other fascist-minded nation ever 
topped the procedures against Fairchild. But when 
the Fairchild people did get to talk, the committee 
members quickly withdrew. The charges were pure 
and simply political baloney. They collapsed like a 
pricked balloon. 

It’s simply another instance of a city letting down an 
industry it wanted and proving that its interest in 
wanting the factory was selfish from the outset. It’s 
‘simply another instance of a Congressional subcom- 
mittee using disgraceful and undemocratic means and 
abusing its rights to conduct investigations. The 
Truman Committee in the Senate has never gone to 
such low extremes in all of its uprooting of waste in 
production. Perhaps the people of Burlington on re- 
flection may see that they were not good Americans 
in throwing mud unjustifiably against a solid and good 
industrial concern, and perhaps a few Congressmen who 
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stooped too quickly to politics may reflect that they 
are supposed to represent the best interests of the 
people and the nation. 


Round-About Reasoning 


‘ § HE CIVIL Aeronautics Board sometimes chooses 
devious methods of avoiding a frank showdown on 
vital issues. Take for example the Board’s decision of 
December 9 granting Essair, Inc. a route between 
Houston and Amarillo. We aren’t arguing for or 
against permitting new companies to enter the air 
transport field but it is obvious to all that the pressure 
for such permission has become increasingly heavy. 
Instead of facing this fact openly, the Board chose to 
wrap up its decision in high-sounding words about the 
need for a “laboratory” to study the economics of local 
transportation. 

Now why go to such round-about reasoning? There 
is no need for a “laboratory” to study local service 
of the type asked by Essair, for this is distinctly not 
a “feeder” airline proposal at all. There are numerous 
airline routes that have been operating for years which 
provide all the facts necessary. National, Continental, 
Northeast, Mid-Continent, Delta—just to name a few— 
all have had “laboratories” in actual operation. There 
isn’t a single fact to be learned from the Essair opera- 
tion that hasn’t already been learned one way or 
another, so why reach into the sky for a high-sounding 
justification? 


Achievement 


i he AIR Transport Command still comes in for 
criticism and ribbing and the lure of the uniform 
plus the feeling of power seems to have overcome some 
of the boys in the outfit, but the ATC’s over-all achieve- 
ments should not be overlooked. Considering the 
magnitude of its job and the world-wide spread of its 
operations, plus the emergency nature of its set-up, 
the ATC is deserving of much credit. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that ATC gives credit to the airlines some- 
what reluctantly, for its operations would have been 
pretty miserable without airline help, but this is one 
of the human elements arising out of the stresses of 
war and can be partially overlooked in the broad and 
enduring aspects of air transport development. 

What those of us on the outside are likely to over- 
look are the handicaps under which any Army unit 
works. The Army is not a business or industrial organ- 
ization. It is a highly complex mechanism built up for 
an emergency and subject to changes, policies, orders, 
prohibitions and restrictions of all kinds. The ATC is 
not an independent unit functioning on its own de- 
cisions. In all of the howl about abuse of transport 
planes, it is somewhat ironical that ATC, itself, loses 
airplanes to other branches of the service. 

As we enter upon a new year, therefore, it may be 
wise to look at the long-range benefits of what ATC has 
accomplished with global air transport. Whatever its 
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Patterson Field, 
Fairfield, O., 
Dec. 7, 1943. 

To the Editor: 

I have read with interest the suggestion 
made by Charley Babb regarding a permanent 
historical exhibit of aircraft. 

In my opinion, this idea should be carried 
even further. I have made a hobby for a 
number of years collecting historical docu- 
ments and photographs depicting the progress 
of scheduled air transport. I would estimate 
that I have several hundred, commencing back 
in 1928 with Jack Maddux’s airline in Cali- 
fornia. 

Should this idea be developed, I would be 
glad to inventory these and make them avail- 
able when needed. 

GEORGE T. CUSSEN, 
Major, Air Corps, 
Chief Area Operations. 

(Editor's Note: To experienced and former 
airline executive George Cussen, thanks for a 
generous offer to further the exhibit.) 


Chicago, IIL, 
Dec. 6, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

Regarding your editorial on an_ historical 
exhibit of aircraft, I think Henry Ford’s 
museum at Dearborn, Mich., where they al- 
ready have a valuable collection of transpor- 
tation vehicles, would be interested. We have 
the first Boeing 40-B in there. 

HAROLD CRARY, 
Vice President—Traffic, 
United Air Lines. 


Nashville, Tenn., 
Dec. 2, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial on an historical airplane ex- 
hibit struck me right between the eyes. 
What would you think about Tennessee fur- 
nishing the location and housing facilities, 
possibly near the Hermitage, old home of 
Andrew Jackson, and taking the lead in this 
matter? 

It is a matter that should interest the air 
transport industry, the airplane manufacturers, 
and the aviation educators, as well. I am 
afraid that if we wait to have it done in our 
national capital, the suggestion would be dusted 
off and considered 20 years from now. 

HERBERT FOX, 
Executive Director, 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics. 


(Editor's Note: Good idea. What is con- 
census about the proper organization or agency 
to put the exhibit over?) 


Denver, Colo., 
Dec. 1, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

The interest shown by towns and cities in 
the one-day local air service conference at 
Kansas City recently was so high that I thought 
you might be interested in some of the de- 
tails. Not only were airline representatives 
amazed, but so was the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, at the extreme interest shown 
by the “grass roots” in this meeting. 

The meeting was called on very short notice 
and four days before the date of same, Rich- 
ard Murray, of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, wondered whether or not it was 
going to be a complete bust as he had had 
practically no response from the 135 cities that 
were invited to be represented. 

The day of the meeting, the committee was 
not only pleasantly surprised, but somewhat 
upset in its arrangements for meals and other 
services, to find in excess of 300 various and 
sundry types of individuals who had come 
from miles around, thirsting for some definite 
information as to what steps their communities 
should take to assure them of a place in the 
postwar aviation development. 

In some instances I was quite surprised to 
learn that small towns had as many as five 
or ,six people present, including their mayor, 
local bankers, Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives and, in one or two cases, the local 
railroad agent. It was quite obvious to me 
that, generally speaking, most of these people 
were considerably confused about all this talk 
of trunk lines, feeder routes, airmail pick-up. 
catapults, subsidies, etc. 
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In fact it was the consensus of many air- 
line people that, after the meeting was over 
many were even more confused than before 
they came. This confusion arose out of dif- 
ferent philosophies for service to small cities 
by airline speakers. 

A good example of this involved me, per- 
sonally, following the meeting while I was in- 
specting some of TWA’s exhibits. A man from 
Junction City, Kansas, came up to me, to a 
map I was studying, and addressing the ques- 
tion to me and several others said, “I have to 
admit I am a little confused about all this. 
but there is only one thing I really want to 
know. Should Junction City build an airport 
or not, and, if so, what kind of an airport— 
how big, what kind of buildings, and so forth. 
Manhattan, only 18 miles away from us, al- 
ready has an airport. Should our people use 
that field, or should we build our own?” 

There can be no doubt, in my opinion, that 
the question now in the minds of those people 
is, “What should we do about an airport?” 
The committee recognized this and at the end 
of the meeting asked those present if they 
would like to have another get-together in 
January at which time various of the people 
representing individual communities could get 
up before the group, pose their own ques- 
tions and ask about their own specific local 
problems. It seems to me that when that 
meeting occurs someone from the CAA should 
be present to give practical counsel to these 
people. 

Incidentally, I think Ed Leasure made a 
very worth-while contribution in coming all 
the way to Kansas City to attend this gather- 
ing and I feel that the interest of thousands 
of small communities in this country would 
be well served by official Washington if others 
in like capacity, or Ed himself, could attend 
similar regional meetings. 

Most of these small towns that have been 
named in many applications, for new routes 
are bewildered by the whole thing and, I am 
sure, would welcome discussion of some over- 
all unified plan of airport development. 

DONALD A. DUFF, 
Executive Assistant, 
Continental Air Lines. 


(AMERICAN AVIATION has received a 
copy of the following letter, which was ad- 
dressed to Don Valentine, director of public 
relations, Cessna Aircraft Co.) 

Denver, Colo. December 20, 1943 

Your letter appearing in the December 
15th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION asks 
about the attitude of Continental Air Lines 
with respect to the encouragement of pri- 
vate flying. In response I would like to 
give you. some of our thoughts on this im- 
portant subject. 

We regard air transport as only one 
branch of aviation. Anything that helps 
aviation helps our business, and conversely, 
anything that furthers commercial] air trans- 
portation should redound to the benefit of 
aviation. Unfortunately during recent 
months it seems that certain misinformed 
persons or interests have seen fit to manu- 
facture the fiction that there is some funda- 
mental conflict of interest between the air- 
lines and the private flyers. We do not be- 
lieve that this is true. Continental is well 
aware of the fact that many of our present 
customers are fixed-base operators, private 
flyers, aviators conducting various types of 
aeronautical schools, aircraft manufacturers, 
parts distributors, service agencies and 
many others engaged in different phases of 
aviation. These people are not only cus- 
tomers, they are boosters for Continenta! 
Air Lines. We propose to keep them so 

The outstanding war jobs that have been 
and are being done by the private flying 
schools, the fixed-base operators and like 
enterprises are deserving of high praise 
The splendid contributions of the Civil Al: 
Patrol, organized and operated almost en- 
tirely by private flyers, to the prosecution 
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of the war are well known All of theg 
groups have played their parts in the cor 
mon cause, just as have the airlines. 

For the most part the routes operated b 
our Company are in the _ sparsely-settle 
west where because of the lack of adequa 
surface transportation and for other reasonj 
aviation and air transportation are so vita} 
Continental foresees that in the immediaté 
future after the war this area will becomé¢ 
more and more attractive to the private 
flyer Many of the ranchers, oil men and 
others in our territory, are already ma 
plans to engage in private fiying in con 
nection with their business. Several of th 
ranchers in New Mexico, Colorado and Texa 
are surveying sites for private landing field 
on their own properties. 

Although Continental is one of the smalle 
airline companies we nevertheless hope to 
be able to assist in this program in th 
region we serve. When the war is won and 
security restrictions are removed, we hope to 
be able to aid these private flyers in the 
selection of these private airports or land- 
ing strips. We have plans to make avail- 
able to the private flyer the services of our 
meteorological department and flight super- 
intendents in the preparation of flight plans. 
We expect to offer the use of our aeronauti- 
cal library and airway map files to the itin- 
erant private flyer. Subject to the necessary 
approvals, perhaps a method can be devised 
whereby our communications system may be 
utilized by the private fiyer. Although we 
have no desire to compete with persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling, repairing 
or overhauling small planes, where such 
facilities are not available we hope to be 
able to assist the private fiyer in offering 
our maintenance and service equipment and 
personnel for emergency repairs or servicing. 
Today Continental participates through the 
medium of the N.A.A. and other such or- 
ganizations in promoting aviation along 
with the private flyers and those engaged in 
all branches of aeronautics. We expect to 
continue to do so on an expanded scale. 

Only by a united front and through com- 
mon understanding of those engaged in all 
phases of the aviation business, can all 
components of the industry prosper and 
properly play their respective parts in the 
development that must come. Many com- 
plex problems exist which require the best 
minds from all sources if sound solutions 
are to be reached. These include questions 
pertaining to airport development, taxation, 
airway traffic control, government regula- 
tion and a host of others that are important 
not only to the fixed-base operator or to 
the airlines but to aviation generally. It 
therefore seems to me that now is the time 
to dispel the idea that there is an under- 
current of feeling between the airlines and 
the private flyer that you hint may exist. 
It certainly does not exist insofar as Con- 
tinental is concerned and frankly I doubt if 
it exists in any other airline. Each branch 
of our industry has a big job and a bright 
future Let us not anticipate competition 
between these divisions which in my judg- 
ment will not come about. What helps one 
helps the other, and what helps aviation 
helps all 












































TERRELL C. DRINKWATER 
Executive Vice-President 
Continental Air Lines 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
November 19, 1943 
To the Editor: 

Tardily, I want to say how grand I think 
your magazine treatment has been of recent 
manpower production problems. 

I refer particularly to your issues of October 
15 and November 1. Knowing, as I do, how 
widely read your publication is in Washington 
I feel that you are making one of the most 
constructive contributions to aircraft produc- 
tion of any individual—or group—in the 
nation. 

The editorial on the Dallas situation of 
North American was a particularly fine—and 
greatly appreciated—contribution to our mutual 
efforts. 

JOHN C. LEE, Manager, 


Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 


time needs for more than 16 years. 

In war as in peace, B. F. Goodrich products 
fly with PCA. De-Icers crack off ice when it 
Expander 


ONE OF THE FIRST of the Nation’s transport 
systems to “go to war” with the organization 
ofa Military Transport Division, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines can well serve as a model of 
efficiency. PCA ships in war paint are now 
carrying their full share of all domestic airline 
cargo. And, in shortening the time between 
America’s busy war cities, PCA is now serving 
the daily transport needs of those whose 
efforts are so essential—just as the Capital 
Fleet has faithfully served America’s peace- 


forms on wing and tail surfaces 
tube brakes help bring these ships to safer, 
smoother stops. And B. F. Goodrich Silver 
town tires help PCA pilots’ ground control 
during take-offs and landings. 

This month, to salute a great contribution 
to the nation’s war effort, B. F. Goodrich 


nominates PCA “Airline of the Month.” 
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CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF LOW-COST B. F. GOODRICH RIVNUTS! 


Simple, one-piece construction: 
Rivnuts are accurately machined 
from highly corrosion- resistant 
aluminum alloy. They're just sim- 
ple, tubular rivets internally 
threaded. 


Light in weight, yet strong. A 
big advantage when you're count- 
ing ounces. 


Dual-purpose: Rivnuts can be 
used as rivets or nutplates, or both. 


Quick and easy to install: Even 
blind men can learn to head Riv- 
nuts and become highly proficient 
in a very short time. 


Compact ...need smaller hole. 





RIVNUT INSTALLATION IS AS SIMPLE AS... 


é 





FIRST STEP, thread Riv- 
aut on mandrel of head- 
ing tool. 














== 


PULLING UP 
with power or 
hand-operated 
tool upsets Riv- 
nut on blind 


side. 


C 


FINAL STEP, 
remove tool 
by unscrew- 
ing mandrel 
from upset 
Rivnut. 








Lateral bulge upset: Rivouts ex- 
pand to fill the hole in the skin and 
have a spring effect under load. 


Wider bearing area: Rivouts 
provide a wider bearing area than 
any other blind fastener. 


Counter-bored section: Makes 
screw insertion easier. 


Wide range of applications: 
Rivnuts can be installed in metal, 
plastic, or suitably reinforced ply- 
wood airfoils. They have many 
important uses in secondary, and 
in some Cases, primary structure. 


Three screw sizes—complete 
range of grip lengths. 


YES, YOU CAN GET RIVNUTS NOW! Facilities for manu- 
facturing B. F. Goodrich Rivnuts have been greatly ex- 
panded to accommodate the growing needs of aeronautical 


and allied manufacturers. This added capacity should make 
it possible for us to fill all normal orders promptly. 


That means you can plan now to use these unique blind 


rivets without reservation. Make the most of their time, 


labor, and money-saving advantages! 





Awards to 
8 plants 











DATA BOOK... FREE! Contains information you'll 
want on Rivnut types, sizes, grip ranges, 
strength and weight. Get your free copy by 
writing (onletterhead, please )toThe B.F.Good- 
rich Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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GOD IS MY CO-PILOT. By Col. Robert L 


Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 276 pp. $2.50. 


One can go all-out in praise for “Scottie’s 
tremendously interesting and well-written book 
on his flying career to date. There’s no use 
going into much detail. Just take it from this 
reviewer that here is one of the great books 
of the war. It isn’t just a report of experi- 
ences on the Chinese front under Major Gen- 
eral Claire Chennault, though this would cer- 
tainly be enough. It is the story of an air- 
man in the Army going back to the late 
Twenties and covering such events as the 
Army flying the airmail during the cancella- 
tion period. 

Robert Scott is a great American and a 
great airman. He has had ten lives packed 
into one and he’s by no means through. He's 
flown everything up to and including a Fly- 
ing Fortress but his one love was his P-40 
in the Far East. He hates the Japs bitterly 
and took great delight in blasting them out of 
the skies at every opportunity. Names fa- 
miliar to all in aviation flit in and out of 
the pages. It’s a story of a man, the Army, 
of flying, and of a war, all packed into one 


beautifully-flowing story that has punch, 
philosophy, humor, and an over-all under- 
standing of what freedom and flying is all 


about. It’s truly a great book. 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, by Fred C. Kelly 
333 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. $3.50. 
Although this book was published a few 

months ago, it is fitting that it should be re- 

viewed at a time when the world has just 
celebrated the 40th anniversary of the Wright 

Brothers’ first flight. Fred Kelly's excellent 

book should be must reading on this anni- 

versary. 

This biography was authorized by Orville 
Wright, and the author’s material leaves no 
doubt that he went straight to the source for 
his information. The Wright Brothers’ hard 
climb to success is minutely and accurately 
described from their early boyhood to that 
happy day in 1942 when Dr. C. G. Abbott, 
secretary of Smithsonian Institution, admitted 
that the Institution had been wrong in in- 
sisting that Prof. S. P. Langley be given credit 
for the invention of the first machine capable 
of flight. 

The Wrights’ struggles with gliders, with 
engines, with supposedly “scientific” informa- 
tion on flight, their difficulties in convincing 
the Army of the airplane’s merits, and many 
other interesting episodes are told by the 
author. 

The Wrights themselves sometimes doubted 
that man would fly. In August, 1901, on their 
way home from Kitty Hawk, “Wilbur seemed 
much discouraged,” Kelly relates. “Possibly 
he had entertained hopes of actually flying. 
though he had always disclaimed having such 
an idea. He was ready to drop the experi- 
ments altogether. On the way home, Wilbur 


declared his belief: Not within a thousand 
years would man ever fly!” 
Long after the successful flight of 1903, 


Kelly reveals, Orville Wright was asked what 
he and Wilbur “would have taken for all 
their secrets of aviation, for all patent rights 
for the entire worid, if someone had come 
along to talk terms just after those first flights. 
He wasn't sure, but he had an idea that if 
they had received an offer of ten thousand 
dollars they might have accepted it.” 

Also described is the failure of the news- 
papers and wire services to investigate and 
report accurately the first flight and those of 
the following few years. And Kelly does not 
gloss over the fact that he himself was an un- 
believer. “Another bright young newspaper- 
man in that vicinity didn't grasp quite the full 
significance of what the Wrights were doing,” 
he says, referring to the 1904-05 flights. “The 
Dayton Journal had a branch office at Xenia. 
about 11 miles from where the Wrights did 
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(Continued from page 8) 


faults (and ATC men are the first to admit many of them), ATC has 
been operating transport planes over a vast area of the world and has done 
so successfully. In this achievement the air transport industry has con- 
tributed very substantially. By and large Major General Harold L. George 
can take a fair share of the credit for he at least has let trained and ex- 
perienced airline men handle the job. The C. R. Smiths, the Harold 
Harrises, the Tom Hardins, the Larry Fritzes, the Ray Irelands and the 
others have done a good job under handicaps and constant pressures not 
found in the business world. One can justifiably criticize ATC, for it is 
not the ideal operation, but a far more reasonable view would be to con- 
sider what ATC might have been. It is likely that ATC’s war-time record 
will go down in the history of aviation as a great contribution and the air- 
lines of the nation have helped very greatly to make this possible. 


Comforts in Chicago 


HICAGO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT is one of the busiest air terminals in 
the world. It is served now by seven airlines. It is probably the most 

important transfer point in the national airline system. Especially in winter 
when weather conditions delay flights, it is an important halting point. 

Yet there are seats for only 26 persons in the waiting room. Scores of 
passengers have to stand around for long periods of time. There’s no place 
to sit down. The downtown area is too far to go just for a few hours. The 
wash rooms are pitifully inadequate, and the coffee shop is sufficiently 
crowded that waiting passengers can’t park in it indefinitely. 

Chicago should be mightily ashamed of its passenger facilities. There is 
a mayor’s welcome room upstairs that should be opened for service men 
instead of remaining closed most of the year. There is room for more seats. 
There are many ways Chicago Airport could make room for passengers if 
the management and the city had sufficient pride and initiative. The ter- 
minal is a madhouse at best because of the heavy traffic. This winter it is 
worse than ever. Can’t something be done? 


Toast to Bob Scott 


This is a belated but nonetheless sincere tribute to Col. Robert L. Scott. 
whose book, “God Is My Co-Pilot,” we just got around to the other day. 
If you need anything to restore any lost faith in life, Scottie’s book will be 
a tonic. He’s a true American who loves flying and has told an amazing 
story of his life. The highlight, of course, is his fighting under the great 
Major General C. L. Chennault in China, but all in aviation will be tre- 
mendously interested in his earlier experiences as well—the Army flying 
the mail back in 1934, his flight over Mount Everest, his flying a Fortress 
to India, and a great many other incidents and events. It is an absorbing 
book, one of the best of this decade, and we can say to Bob Scott, “Thanks.” 
Read it. WAYNE W. PARRISH 





their flying. The reporter in charge of that 
branch office was an enterprising lad, just out 
of college, who answered to the name of 
Fred C. Kelly. His eagle eye spotted an item 
about the Wrights and their flying machine 
in a country weekly Did he investigate 


quired for aviation training; a background of 
authentic aviation information of interest and 
value to the aviation student; and the basic 
fundamentals of aerodynamics easily within 
the understanding of the student. It is de- 
signed as a complete text, not merely as a 


the story? No, he didn’t need to investigate refresher. 
it to feel sure it must be nonense.” 

Fred Kelly’s book should be read by every- THE AVIATION SECRETARY, by Queena 
one who would know better the brothers who Hazelton. 234 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
gave the airplane to the world. $1.50. 

—E. B One of the technical secretary series, and 
ee published with flexible binder, this is a manual 
MATHEMATICS OF FLIGHT, by James of general aviation terms for secretaries em- 

Naidich. 410 pp.* McGraw-Hill Book Co. ployed in aviation. It is a terminology course 

$2.75. with Gregg Shorthand outlines for each word. 


It covers the fields of air navigation, meteor- 
ology, areodynamics power plant, and radio 
and communications, and also covers technical 
previews, solid-matter dictation, and lists of 
the most commonly occurring terms. 


The author is chairman of the department 
of mathematics of Manhattan High School of 
Aviation Trades, New York City. The pur- 
pose of the book is to supply the essential 
topics in secondary-school mathematics re- 
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RCA AVIATION RADIO 











ALTITUDE: 40,000 FEET 


In this RCA plastic “altitude” chamber RCA 
Aviation Rapio equipment is tested at low 
atmospheric pressures—checked for high alti- 
tude flashovers and leaks — scanned for tuning 
shifts and ‘‘breathing’’— inspected forevidence 
of every kind having any possible bearing on 
its ability to give dependable service at any 
altitude. 











Efficiency and stamina proved by severe and exhaustive 
tests at every step of design and production 


SHAKE-DOWN TEST 


Just as a naval vessel undergoes a shake-down 
cruise, RCA Aviation Rapio equipment gets 
its ““shake-down”™ cruise, right in the RCA 
laboratory. On the mac hine shown above, it 
is subjected to vibration up to 3,000 cycles 
a second. Vibration duplicating that of the 
smallest plane to the largest bomber—accel- 


erations equivalent tu ten gravities! 











ARCTIC REHEARSAL 


it’s cold at high altitudes 









but aircraft 


radio must function despite frigid tem 








peratures. That is why RCA Aviation 






Rapio equipment Is subjec ted to intense 





old in RCA laboratory refrigeration 






hambers cold well below the lowest 






tospheric temperatures — as low as 
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“SWEAT ROOM” 


In steaming jungle landing-fields and dis- 









persal areas RCA Aviation Rapio equip- 
ment must serve without failure or faltering + 

regardless of heat and humidity. The 
ability of RCA aircraft radio units to meet 
extreme requirements is assured by exposure 
to steam-saturated atmospheres at 1] 10°F. 


and 95° humidity! 
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RCA AVIATION RADIO 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 























THE ENGINE THAT 1IS 
ALWAYS THERE 


Alliscn-powered planes have been called upon 
in every major engagement in which our 


Asmy has taken part. * They have had 


¢ to our credit. * Allison 
engines always — for 


dependability and 


brilliant per- 








formance! 








tvery Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


— iin ; 


DIVISION OF 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
—_— BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON: insensisinasnansnusnetiilisltlnanI 













P38 — Lightning + P-39 — Airacobra + P-«0 — Warhawk » A-36 and P-51 — Mustang 
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Molding ty REYNOLDS 
Gar More than Just Buildings 
Machinery, Labor and Material 


— 





at REYNOLDS means resourcefulness . . . intelli- 
. skilled engineers ... experienced workmen... 


letermination to protect the interests of REYNOLDS 


will tind the ability to givé you what you want when 


.and a deep appreciation of the problems of th 


solicited on the basis of this policy. Our En- 


study your plastic problems, whether tor com- 


. . . , \- . 
injection, extrusion ite) fel fare Ol sheet forming. 
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U. S. International Air Policy Takes Form 


President Continues Talks With British; 
Early United Nations Conference Unlikely 
By Wayne W. ParrisH 


HE RATHER confused status of U. S. international air policy is gradu- 
ally becoming clarified. At least more aspects of an eventual formal 


policy are known now than they were several months ago. 


As far as the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is concerned, it might be said that 
there is already an air policy established, 
if only in generalities. But the Senate 
is yet to be heard from and the Presi- 
dent gave assurances to Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark (D.-Mo.), that there would 
be no agreements made until the Sen- 
ator and his committee had completed 
their hearings and studies. 

But this much can be said based on 
well-informed sources of information: 

There will be no formal United Nations 
conference on international air matters 
until the United Nations are ready to dis- 
cuss all postwar problems, and such a 


conference is therefore some distance 
away. 

But the President is continuing his 
discussions with Prime Minister 
Churchill. These informal talks on air 


policy began at Quebec and were con- 
tinued at Cairo. It is likely they will 
continue at future meetings of the two 
leaders. In the meantime it is probable 
that there will be informal British-U. S. 
discussions among government officials 
of both nations but these discussions will 
be of an exploratory nature in an effort 
to establish a general pattern prior to a 
full United Nations conference. 

Of great importance is the personal in- 
terest President Roosevelt is taking in 
international aviation. For a long time 
there was a serious question in the 
minds of U. S. aviation leaders as to the 
President’s interest but on the basis of 
recent developments it can be stated that 
he has taken the leadership for this 
country and is far more conversant with 
air problems than had been assumed. 

It is understood that he favors a wide 
interpretation of the thesis of freedom 
of transit and freedom of commercial 
outlets, as advocated by L. Welch Pogue, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Whether Pogue influenced the President, 
or whether Pogue is following the Presi- 
dent’s ideas, is difficult to ascertain at 
this point, but it is now known that 
Pogue reflects closely the thinking of 
the President and that Pogue is the No. 


1 man in the United States on inter- 
national air matters. 
It is also known that preliminary 


plans have been drawn up for a per- 
manent United Nations air conference 
which will have power over problems of 
communication, operation of war-built 
airports, safety standards, and even ques- 
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tions of subsidy. It is presumed that 
such a conference would have much to 
say about a set air mail payment for all 
carriers and presumably would also 
handle certain traffic matters such as 
ticketing, fares and affiliated problems. 
The President is known to favor the 
principle of freedom of competition. He 
is opposed to a monopoly although he 
favors the protection of Pan American’s 
pioneering rights and believes PAA 
should have seniority rights in postwar 
global traffic. He believes the task of 
serving the world by air after the war 
is much too great for a single company, 
and that putting “all our eggs” in one 
basket would be too risky. He is op- 
posed to government ownership—in whole 





CAA Wins Brewer Award 














Charles |. Stanton, Administrator 
of CAA and Bruce Uthus, his tech- 
nical assistant, are reading the scroll 
which states that the first award of 
the Frank G. Brewer Trophy for out- 
standing contribution to the educa- 
tion of youth in aviation was given to 
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or in part—unless such government 
ownership is for the operation of such 
airlines that are not economically self- 
sufficient but which are needed for na- 
tional prestige. 

It seems quite well determined at this 
point that all Axis aviation will be 
grounded 100%. The international air 
needs of Germany, Italy and Japan will 
be handled by United Nations carriers, 
while the United Nations will operate 
any internal routes of those countries 
that may be considered necessary. No 
Axis nation will be permitted to build 
or fly airplanes of any kind, including 
gliders, for a long time after the war. 

It seems clear that the U. S. and Great 
Britain are taking the leadership in 
formulating postwar policies with regard 
to aviation. So far only informal dis- 
cussions have been held with lesser of- 
ficials of Russia, although there is little 
question but that Russia and China will 
have strong voices in the final sessions. 

It is not so clear whether this country 
will endorse completely the President's 
broad interpretation of freedom of com- 
mercial transit. To use a fictitious ex- 
ample, this is the way he is thinking: 
If there should be a British airline from 
London to Australia by way of New 
York and San Francisco, the British 
could carry passengers from London to 
New York or to San Francisco, and could 
pick up Australia-bound passengers at 
New York or San Francisco, but could 
not carry passengers between New York 
and San Francisco. But the carriage of 
passengers from London to San Francisco, 
or from New York to Australia, depriving 
U. S. carriers of transcontinental busi- 
ness, may run into some snags. By and 
large the United States internal opera- 
tions would stand to lose more business 
from this broad interpretation than al- 
most any country in the world. How- 
ever it is too early to draw conclusions 
from what is known of the President’s 
thinking. 

Meanwhile it is still undetermined 
whether domestic airlines will, in the 
final analysis, be permitted to fly to 
Europe, or whether the President has in 
mind simply other operators in addition 
to Pan American Airways, such as Amer- 
ican Export Airlines. However in all of 
the Administration discussions the world 
“airlines,” plural, appears very fre- 
quently. 

The President does not feel that U. S. 
airlines or other U. S. interests should 
own national airlines in other countries, 
although he favors assistance to other 
countries, especially along technical and 
management lines. Out of all of the dis- 
cussions, however, has come the reveal- 
ing information that the President is 
highly optimistic about postwar inter- 
national aviation and believes that Amer- 
ican airplanes should be seen at all im- 
portant airports of the world. 
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Alabama Air Commission 


Rules Over Intrastate Lines 


Other States May 
Follow Course Set 
Down in Opinion 


HILE MANY states’ were 

puzzling over which of their 
commissions should have jurisdic- 
tion over applications for intrastate 
air routes, the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral of Alabama ruled last month 
that the State Aviation Commission, 
and not the Public Service Com- 
mission, should control this phase 
of aviation. 

With intrastate applications popping up 
in many sections of the country, it is ex- 
pected that other states will view the 
Alabama legal opinion as a precedent. 

Waterman Airline had filed its Alabama 
air applications with the PSC, believing 
that that body had jurisdiction. The 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce had 
made the same claim. 

The opinion, written by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Hawkins and submitted to 
the PSC president by William N. Mc- 
Queen, Acting Attorney General, stated 
that “it is my opinion that the legislature 
of Alabama has not vested the Public 
Service Commission with jurisdiction and 
authority to issue a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for intrastate 
air transportation of persons and prop- 
erty. 

“Throughout the examination of those 
statutes defining the jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission, it must be 
borne in mind that the Supreme Court of 
Alabama has held that the Public Service 
Commission, being created by statute and 
granted authority in derogation of the 
common law right to operate a business 
without state regulation, has only such 
authority as is clearly granted to it upon 
a strict construction of the statutes vest- 
ing such authority . 

“In the light of this judicial pronounce- 
ment of statutory construction, unless the 
authority to issue certificates of public 
convenience and necessity to intrastate 
airlines is expressly granted, or neces- 
sarily implied, by the context of the stat- 
utes pertaining to the Public Service 
Commission, the assumption of such au- 
thority by the Public Service Commis- 
sion would be in excess of its jurisdiction 
and acts performed in pursuance thereof 
would be coram non judice.” 

The opinion asserted that the PSC does 
not have jurisdiction under the Alabama 
Motor Carrier Act of 1939. “The type of 
motor vehicle with which this Act deals 
is defined thereby as ‘any vehicle, ma- 
chine, tractor, trailer or semi-trailer, pro- 
pelled or drawn by mechanical power, and 
used upon the highways in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property, but does 
not include any vehicle, locomotive or 
car operated exclusively on a railroad or 
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railroads.’ The insistence of the applicant 
that the term ‘highways’ includes air 
lanes which are traveled by aircraft is 
refuted by the definition of the term 
‘highways’ contained in the same Act, as 
‘every public highway or place of what- 
ever nature, open to the use of the public 
for purposes of vehicle travel in this 
state, including the public highways, roads, 
streets, and alleys in towns and cities.’ A 
study of the authorities fails to reveal any 
cases holding that the term ‘highways’ in- 
cludes air lanes; rather, it affirmatively 
appears that the term ‘highways’ similar 
to the definition given above, extends only 
to surface roads, streets, alleys, etc.” 

The opinion also said that other sec- 
tions of the Act do not support claims 
that the PSC has jurisdiction. 

“. . . there is an additional reason for 
which it must be held that the Public 
Service Commission is without jurisdic- 
tion over intrastate air carriers,” it con- 
tinued. “Act No. 248, General Acts of 
Alabama, 1943, created the State Aviation 
Commission and vested therein complete 
authority to supervise the aeronautical 
activities and facilities within the State of 
Alabama. Included in the powers of the 
State Aviation Commission is not only the 
authority to adopt safety rules, but also 
the authority to promulgate reasonable 
rules and regulations governing and re- 
quiring the certification of pilots, aircraft 
and commercial airlines. 

“Although the term ‘certificate of con- 
venience and necessity’ is not used in the 
said Act, the State Aviation Commission 
is empowered to grant certificates ‘as it 
deems advisable in the best interests of 
public welfare, health and safety and the 
promotion of aeronautics.’ Thus, it ap- 
pears that all the regulatory measures im- 
posed by the Legislature upon air car- 
riers are under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the State Aviation Commission, 














Hamilton Standard Propellers, di- 


vision of United Aircraft Corp., 

claims this is the world's largest pro- 

peller. It was built for test purposes 

and is not scheduled for any specific 

plane. Its 20-foot diameter is com- 

pared in above photo with an |1!/2- 
foot Flying Fortress prop. 





Lee’s Nomination to 
CAB Uneonfirmed as 


Congress Adjourns 


Unconfirmed by the Senate, Josh Lee’s 
nomination to a six year term on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board died when this 
session of Congress adjourned during the 
fortnight. 

With Lee’s present term of office expir- 
ing on January 1 and Congress recon- 
vening January 10, it will be necessary 
for the President to make a temporary 
“recess” appointment if Lee is to continue 
as a member of the Board after the first 
of the year, the Senate parliamentarian 
reported to American Aviation. It was 
also said that Lee’s nomination will have 
to be re-submitted by the President for 
Senate confirmation when Congress re- 
convenes, because, unlike legislation, 
which remains active from one session to 
another, nominations die with the close of 
a session. 

Difficulties with the Lee nomination in 
the Senate prompted the appointment of 
a subcommittee, comprised of Senators 
Bennett C. Clark (D., Mo.), Hattie Cara- 
way (D., Ark.) and Edward Robertson 
(R., Wyo.), to consider it. This is not a 
regular procedure of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. Nominations are gen- 
erally voted on at the outset by the full 
Committee. 

One of Lee’s home-State Senators, Sen. 
Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) endorsed the 
nomination. Lee’s other home-State Sen- 
ator, Sen. Edward Moore (R., Okla.) made 
no response to a letter sent him by Chair- 
man Josiah Bailey (D., N. C.) of Senate 
Commerce Committee, requesting his posi- 
tion on the nomination. Bailey’s letters to 
Thomas and Moore, dispatched on De- 
cember 3, said that if no reply was re- 
ceived within a week, it would be as- 
sumed that there was no objection to 
the nomination. 








especially in view of the fact that the 
said Act No. 248 goes into great detail in 
providing for the supervision, regulation 
and control over air carriers. 

“It has been consistently held by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama that a statute 
dealing specifically with a subject will 
prevail over the general provisions of 
another statute, and, therefore, it is my 
opinion that, in view of the said Act No 
248, dealing specifically with the regula- 
tion and certification of air carriers, the 
general terms of the statute conferring 
jurisdiction over the Public Service Com- 
mission cannot and do not extend to air- 
craft.” 

In addition to Waterman, an intrastate 
route in Alabama is also sought by J. C 
Barber, Jr., doin« business as Aero Ex- 
press of Alabama. The company seeks 
to transport cargo, including newspapers, 
periodicals, U. S. mail and film, between 
Birmingham and Mobile, Dothan and 
Sheffield, Birmingham-Anniston, Birming- 
ham-Gadsden, Mobile-Dothan and be- 
tween Birmingham and all points within 
150 miles of that city. 


Seeks Michigan Air Permit 


Northern Michigan Airlines, Traverse 
City, Mich., has applied to the state pub- 
lic service commission for permission to 
carry mail, passengers, and property be- 
tween upstate Michigan cities. 
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Canada Vetoes British ‘All Red Route’ 


Fears Loss of Identity by Participation in 
British World Air Plan, Writer Reveals 


By Austin F. Cross 


(Member, Press Gallery, House of Commons, and author of “The People’s Mouths”) 


Orrawa, Canapa—There’ll be no All Red Route for Canada, as far as 
commercial aviation is concerned. The Dominion has said “thumbs down” 


to it. 


Instead, Canada is going to run her own show, co-operating with 


the United States on the one hand, and playing ball with Britain on the 
other. That, in essence, is the preview of Canada’s postwar aviation policy. 


(The British All Red Route was a plan 
first advanced several years ago in Lon- 
don for the development of a world- 
circling system of British air routes. One 
important segment would be the trans- 
Canadian link.—Ed. Note.) 

You may recall that there was a lot of 
hip hoorah when Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, went to 
London to the air conference. Howe, Can- 
ada’s Poo Bah of commercial aviation, is 
the one man in the government who 
knows what it is all about when it comes 
to payloads, and whose word is taken as 
final in such matters. He went to Eng- 
land, ready to make any kind of deal 
advantageous to Canada. 


Howe's Silence Significant 


Have you noticed what brilliant flashes 
of silence have come from him since his 
return, as far as Empire aviation is con- 
cerned? If you know Mr. Howe, and the 
way he can express himself when he has 
to, this lack of verbiage is significant. 
Even more so is the fact that except for 
glorious generalities, there has been noth- 
ing from either side of the water about 
how Ottawa and London are tying up 
postwar commercial flying. The - reason 
you have seen nothing, heard nothing, 
read nothing, is that there is nothing to 
be said. Canada is going her own way. 

If you have studied Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, you are impressed that it is a 
government-owned company that seems to 
operate like a privately controlled con- 
cern. That is because Howe, a great in- 
dividualist, a millionaire business man, 
and a real executive, would not want his 
own baby, which he brought into the 
world, to look like a Canadian version of 
a boondoggle. 

Mr. Howe, realizing that private enter- 
prise is strong on this continent, and at 
heart a believer in private ownership, 
thus works hard at making his publicly 
owned airline behave and sound and look 
and act like something the Canadian 
Pacific might have developed. In the opin- 
ion of most Canadians, he has succeeded 
admirably. 

Now then, Howe sees the growth of the 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines as the biggest 
privately owned airline in Canada. He 
notes the privately owned airlines across 
in the States. He has no mind to have 
his publicly owned system suffer by com- 
parison. 

If Mr. Howe elected to throw in his lot 
with Britain, and helped bring about the 
All-Red Route, what would happen to 
TCA? To Mr. Howe, apparently, TCA 
would look like a little segment the width 
of your thumb on a world map. Canada 
would just be some sort of amiable stooge 
for British Overseas Airways Corp. 
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Those boarding a transoceanic plane at 
London for Chungking would never know 
they were flying over Canadian territory 
at all. BOAC would move right in, and 
Canada would be like one of those rail- 
ways down south, over which stream- 
liners move in the night, and after which, 
passengers wake up in the morning in 
Florida, never knowing they had been on 
the line at all. Howe isn’t going to let 
TCA degenerate into a lot of airfields for 
BOAC. On the other hand, he realizes 
that Canada cannot enter the globe- 
girdling business right away, and the 
Dominion can therefore only get her own 
share. If perchance, Howe has grandiose 
schemes for Canada going into the round- 
the-world business, all the more reason 
then for Canada keeping her own aerial 
identity. 

But the psychological factor is there. If 
the passengers get off the BOAC plane at 
Montreal, and get into a Canadian ma- 
chine to take them to the Pacific, these 
travelers will know they are in Canada. 
Canada wants to make them know they 
are in Canada. The Dominion sees no 
point in letting Imperial take over as if 
we were still a colony. So much then, 
for the Empire side of it. 


‘The Air's a Grab’ 


But then, it seems to me, there is a 
more important feature than that. Canada 
is after all an American country. Em- 
phasis on the word American. That means 
for practical as well as sentimental rea- 
sons she wants to cooperate with the 
United States. Obviously, if Canada co- 
operates with private ownership in the 
United States, the All-Red Route is out— 
definitely out. Canada hardly knows what 
she wants out of the postwar world of 
aviation, she doesn’t think Britain knows, 
and she doesn’t think the United States 
knows either. Right now, everybody is 
on the make. The air’s a grab. Canada 
doesn’t mind seeing what each country is 
grabbing for, and it is just possible that 
within reason, Canada will be accom- 
modating both to John Bull and Uncle 
Sam. 

Deep down, however, even deeper than 
Mr. Howe’s sentiments about aviation, is 
the affection and esteem of Premier King 
and President Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt 
has sounded a note, polite, but unmistak- 
able, that he has views about postwar 
aviation on this continent. Canada for this, 
if for no other reason, wants the door 
left ajar, so that Mr. Roosevelt or his 
successor can come in on some arrange- 
ments. That does not mean that we are 
to be a push-over; it just means we'll 
listen to reason, we'll talk business. 


Canada is profoundly concerned with 
Pan-Americanism, in the broadest 
even if we have never occupied our chair 
down at the Washington Pan American 
Union. We want to be part and parcel of 
all that goes on in the air after the war. 
Ii we joined with BOAC, we would be 
merely a divisional point for BOAC west 
and east, like those forelorn western 
towns that see all the luxurious trains go 
through, but which do the towns so little 
good. On the other hand, with north and 
south aviation, we would have our finger 
in every little pie. We'd have to be an 
important post. So we would be most 
anxious to keep the air clear now so we 
could jump in after the war where we 
thought we could fit, where we thought 
we could make a dollar, where we 
thought we were wanted, and where we 
thought we could achieve some aerial rec- 
iprocity with Uncle Sam. If we throw in 
our lot with the All-Red Route, we're 
sunk. We've got no chips to play with; if 
we keep away from the All-Red Route, 
we play with blue chips from the start 


sense, 


Government Pro-American 


Fundamentally, the whole thinking of 
this government is pro-American. This 
does not mean it is anti-English. Far 
from it. But just as one can be a Kiwan- 
ian and a Baptist at the same time, so 
can Canada be a stalwart of Empire and 
as pro-American in the same breath. This 
government of Mackenzie King lives by 
that thesis. No government has ever given 
more to Britain than this one, with its 
annual gift of a billion dollars to the 
United Kingdom. No government has 
ever been half as friendly to the United 
States, with Roosevelt reputedly the only 
man in the world to call our austere 
Prime Minister by his first name, “Mac- 
kenzie.” This warmth, this intimacy, this 
closest of all relationships, transcends 
normal-ties, is far more binding than 
treaties, is as sure as tomorrow. 

Canada is a country perpetually com- 
mitted to two systems, a Jekyll and 
Hyde, if you wiil, as an economic unit. 
She endorses private enterprise in the 
Canadian Pacific, but supports the big- 
gest railway in North America, the gov- 
ernment-owned Canadian National, with 
22,500 miles of track. The government 
builds up TCA without permitting com- 
petitors, then invites Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines to make itself as strong as possible. 
It is a country where the privately op- 
erated Bell Telephone Company flourishes 
in some provinces, while government 
ownership of phones thrives on the prairie. 
In the east, gigantic power octopi wield 
vast influence, and next door, the biggest 
publicly owned power system competes. 
In the future, doubtless Canada will en- 
courage Britain’s nationally-owned BOAC 
to fly its ships to and from Canada, At 
the same time, she will give just as much 
friendly encouragement to the privately 
owned airplane companies of the United 
States to come over and use our air. Be- 
cause of her dual mode of economic life, 
the All-Red Route is therefore unthink- 
able. 

Anyway, we 
here. 
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WPB May Level Off Goal in 
West Coast Aireraft Plants 


By Barsara B. C. McNAMEE 


: 


NDICATIONS that West Coast plants may have to be omitted from 
WPB’s plans for increasing aircraft production in 1944 were admitted 


by Wade Childress, Deputy Vice Chairman for Field Operations, in a 
recent interview with American Aviation. Manpower shortages, if they 
continue, will forbid all possibilities of expanding aircraft production on 


the West Coast. 


Childress said WPB action would fol- 
low the lines of maintaining contracts at 
present levels on the West Coast while 
production quotas in less critical areas 
would be steeply increased to meet 1944 
schedules. He is also recommending sub- 
stantial extensions of sub-contracting out 
of the area with more and more fabrica- 
tion of airplane parts being done in the 
East and shipped west for final assembly. 

Although plane production totals are 
expected to level off at about 10,000 a 
month during 1944, WPB’s Executive 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson prophe- 
sied continued expansion in the weight 
of next year’s mode]s. “Production by 
weight in 1943 will be about 140 per cent 
higher than 1942,” he said. “Our cur- 
rent rate is more than 235 per cent higher 
and for 1944 we are expected to raise 
this to a figure of 325 per cent higher 
than for 1942. 

“As far as the numbers of planes pro- 
duced are concerned, we are now ap- 
proaching our top levels. The ascending 
curve in tonnage of aircraft production 
is accounted for by the steady shift 
toward heavier and more complicated 
models,” he added. “Next year we shall 
be saying to those responsible for air- 
craft production, ‘Keep the pressure on; 
give us more’.” 

Up to now, pressures have fallen about 
equally on West Coast and all other 
plants. In October, for example, the 
West Coast plants produced nearly half 
of the national total of 8,362 planes; their 
contribution to the November quota was 
equally significant. War Manpower Chief 
McNutt reported early in December that 
the downward trend of employment in 
these industries had been effectively com- 
batted by operation of the West Coast 
Manpower Plan. 

“The Plan has shown up the trouble- 
spots,” Childress said, “now we are at 
least agreed on where the faults lie.” 
He indicated that the next few months 
would prove whether controlled referral 
and increased utilization could provide 
sufficient manpower to enable West Coast 

plants to meet the quotas assigned them 
under the newest government schedule 


W-8. “If there is not enough labor 
available, we will have to revise the 
schedule, curtailing their production,” 
he added. 


Reports from the West Coast show 
little curtailment of contracts during the 
first month’s operations of the plan. With- 
out cancelling a single existing contract, 
the Southern California Production Ur- 
gency Committee has replaced those auto- 
matically expiring with new ones deemed 
more urgent to war strategy. Aircraft 
comprised more than half of the $1,046,- 
693,000 in projects approved thus far by 
the Production Urgency Committee and 
assigned priorities on manpower. Largest 


individual items included several con- 
tracts calling for more than $100,000,000 
each in fighter planes and bombers. 

Several minor administrative changes 
in the West Coast Plan have been pro- 
jected by WPB, Childress said. He ex- 
plained that machinery might be estab- 
lished to permit the Office of War Utili- 
ties and perhaps claimant agencies for 2 
few other items such as petroleum and 
rubber, to complete projects costing un- 
der $25,000 without prior authorization 
of the Area Production Urgency Com- 
mittees. Such action would relieve the 
Committees of much routine work while 
the projects themselves would rarely in- 
volve increases in manpower. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY AIRFRAME 
WEIGHT OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE 
28 Ibs 
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Auto Firms in Aviation 

Fifty per cent of the automotive indus- 
try’s $14,000,000,000 backlog of work at 
the start of 1944 will be in contracts fo1 
aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and 
aircraft parts, the Automotive Council for 
War Production reveals. During the past 
year, the automotive conveyor line tech- 
nique was adapted to the manufacture of 
wings for P-47 Thunderbolts and Flying 
Fortresses. As a result, a former auto 
body manufacturer was able to cut prices 
by 37%, the council reported in a year- 
end review. 














Committee Drops Fairchild Investigation 
After Company Officials Present Evidence 


HAT PROMISED to be a spectacular 

case of war profiteering and produc- 
tion failure at Fairchild Aircraft and En- 
gine Corp.’s Burlington, N. C., plant 
collapsed on the second day of public 
hearings before a subcommittee of House 
Military Affairs Committee with the testi- 
mony of Lee H. Smith, manager of the 
plant, and J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president 
of the corporation. 

Rep. John M. Costello (D., Cal.), chair- 
man of the subcommittee, announced that 
the investigation would be dropped. 

The probe opened with W. R. Black- 
burn, investigator for the Committee, pre- 
senting facts and figures revealing that 
for an “investment of $13,000,000,” the 
government had received only one plane 
from the Burlington plant. In addition, 
he reported Defense Plant Corp. had built 
and equipped the plant at an approximate 
cost of $4,000,000 to the Government and 
leased it to Fairchild under a $l-a-year 
contract. 

Evidence of labor hoarding and loafing 
on the job was also introduced by Com- 
mittee investigators and former employes 
at the Burlington plant. 

Smith and Ward on the following day, 
however, satisfied members of the sub- 
committee with their explanations regard- 
ing expenditures of Government funds, 
production and manpower utilization. 

Ward pointed out in his testimony: 

(1) Expenditures ef Government Funds. 
Although approximately $13,000,000 has 
been spent or committed by the company 
and only one plane produced, this invest- 
ment covers tooling, training of workers, 
plane experimentation, and other factors, 
which amount to capital investment and 
which make initial production costs ap- 
pear excessive, but which are not charged 
against succeeding production. 
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(2) Unsatisfactory Production. Fair- 
child has been doing what should be con- 
sidered “experimentation” in developing 
advanced trainer planes for the Air 
Forces, rather than “production.” The firm 
produced three trainer types (AT-13) for 
the AAF under its first contract. As a 
result of further experimentation and re- 
vision in the AAF training program the 
AT-13 was superseded by the AT-21, 
which Fairchild developed and is now in 
the process of getting into production at 
its Burlington plant. Only one AT-21 has 
been accepted by the AAF. A projected 
schedule calls for six in December; ten 
in January; sixteen in February; twenty 
in March and monthly increases of five a 
month until a maximum production of 
forty-five trainers per month is reached. 


(3) Inefficient Manpower Utilization. 
There were no trained aircraft workers 
available in the Burlington area and at 
the time the plant was ready for produc- 
tion, March, 1943, there was an insufficient 
number of supervisors available in the 
aircraft industry to oversee training. As 
a result of this situation an in-training 
program was set up in the plant with 
inadequate supervisory talent and up- 
grading was accelerated to a point incon- 
sistent with maximum efficiency. This 
program, under which large numbers of 
employes stood around and. watched su- 
pervisors work, would give the general 
impression of labor idleness to a plant 


visitor. 

“The ‘miracle’ of skyrocketing aircraft 
production from a very low peacetime 
level to its present status has not been 


accomplished without vast and inefficient 
expenditures of government monies, not 
justified by normal business standards,” 
Ward remarked to the subcommittee. 
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Senate Group Praises Airlines’ War Record; 
Calls More Planes Urgent Necessity 


HE Senate’s powerful Truman Committeee has added its voice to the 


airlines’ call for more transport planes. 


In a report filed with the 


Senate during the fortnight, the Committee recommended that the armed 


services return “a substantial number of planes” 


year ago last May. 


It suggested that this should soon be 
possible and “would enable the airlines 
to multiply the services they have 
demonstrated they are capable of ren- 
dering.” The Committee stopped short 
of dictating to the military, however. 

The report, highly commending the 
operating efficiency of the airlines, dis- 
closed that the Committee has requested 
the Air Services to furnish figures “as 
to the comparative efficiency in ton-miles 
and passenger-miles and in average daily 


hours of flight time of the transport 
planes operated by them.” 
Pointing to the airlines’ efficiency 


record, the report stated that this factor 
“although not the sole or controlling fac- 
tor, is very important and should be 
given most careful consideration before 
transport planes are assigned to other 
uses where the efficiency factor will be 
substantially less.” 


Record 'Not Creditable' 


The Services’ record to December 1, 
1943 “of returning only 20 planes, six of 
which were replacements for destroyed 
planes, is not creditable”, the report said. 
“The committee is gratified that now 
seven additional planes are being re- 
turned to the airlines, two of which are 
for replacement.” 


The great war demands for transports 
make it impossible, however, “to furnish 
the civilian airlines in the U. S. with 
anywhere near the number of planes that 
they could usefully employ”, it qualified. 

Additional observations on the nation’s 
air transport system, included in the re- 
port, follow: 

“Our domestic air lines carry only a 
fraction of the passengers and freight. 
In 1942 they carried approximately 0.1 
percent of the freight and 1.8 percent of 
the passenger traffic carried by public 
transport agencies. Their importance, 
however, is far greater than such per- 
centages would indicate. 

“This war has placed emphasis on 
speed, not merely in isolated cases of 
emergency but in continuous daily ope- 
rations. If, for example, it were pos- 
sible to calculate the number of ferry 
pilots that would have been needed if 
they had been forced to travel to their 
appointed tasks by slower forms of trans- 
port, the amount of cost in lost man- 
hours, in the training of additional pilots, 
and in slowing down the progress of the 
war would have been tremendous. Losses 
of production hours resulting from a line 
shut down for lack of some vital com- 
ponent, losses of time of management and 
military and governmental officials, slower 
mail, ete. would have been similarly 
costly. The contribution of the airlines, 
though small in volume, has been large 
in terms of the valuable time-saving serv- 
ice rendered. 

“A relatively young industry, air trans- 
port had grown rapidly and was flourish- 
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taken from the airlines a 


ing at the time war was declared 
Comparative statistics of air transport 
operations for the calendar years 1930 
and 1941 and for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1942 and June 30, 1943 follow: 


Truman Committee Urges Return of Planes 





CAP Stops Sub Patrols 


The Civil Air Patrol has discon- 
tinued all anti-submarine patrols, 
Maj. John E. Shennett, of the 
Massachusetts CAP wing, revealed 
Dec. 14, confirming previous un- 
official reports. He said that CAP 
operations have resulted in the 
sinking or damaging of several 
subs. At least 24 CAP members 
have been killed in over-water 
flights, and more than 70 of their 
planes lost at sea, he added. 























Year Year Year Year 
ended ended Percent ended ended Percent 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, of June 30, June 30, of 
1980 1941 inerease 194? 19438 increase 
Number of domestic carriers at 
close of year 1 38 19 0.0 8 18 
Number of planes in revenue 
gervice at close of year ‘ 1 497 ) 8 18 1s4 y 
Average seating capacity per 
plane * 4 6.58 18.8 1 19 19.0 i 
Number of employees at close 
of year 5 3, 475 395 .6 7 26,954 (*) 
Revenue passenger-miles 8 84,014,572 1, 384,7 1,548.2 1,517,621,015 1 425,960,219 6.0 
Express ton-miles ‘ i 089, 802 5, » fk 382.7 7,951,400 14,346.704 s.4 
Mail ton-miles * 2,461,411 14:118.014 432.9 15,864,489 28,365,745 78.8 
Excess baggage ton-miles DL AEE cacencoun 1,786,853 2,8 5 8.6 
Gross operating revenue $21,591,444 7, 312,122 205.0 $107,0090,377 $114,081,722 6.6 
1Data taken from “Progress of Civil Aeronautics in the United States.” published by Civil Aero 
nauties Administration 
* Exclusive of planes under lease to U. S. Army 
* Includes planes, used in mail and cargo service only, which carry no passengers 
*Data furnished by the Air Transport Association 
5 Includes employees of international and Territorial carriers 
*As of month of June 1941 
TAs of month of December 1942 
§ Includes nonrevenue passenger miles 
Note.—Data for 1941, 1942, and 1943 include Hawalian Airlines 
From the above table “it will be noted percentage of actual pay load to capacity 
that between the years 1930 and 1941, load, was 86 per cent for the first 6 
the number of airlines and the number of months of 1943, as compared with 67 
planes used by them decreased, but that per cent for the corresponding months 


there was a very substantial increase in 
the passenger-miles and ton-miles of air 
transport. 

“On Jan. 15, 1942, the regulation of air 
traffic through the priority system of con- 
trol of air travel and cargo was installed 
by the Army Air Forces, based upon the 
criteria of relative importance of travel 
to the national defense, considerations of 
urgency, and lack of availability of other 
modes of travel. 

“On May 18, 1942, of the 324 planes 
then owned by the airlines, all but 165 
were taken over by the Air Forces by 
either purchase or lease. Subsequently, 
from time to time, a total of 20 planes 
has been returned to the airlines, 6 of 
which were replacements for destroyed 
planes. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing and 
other burdens imposed upon the airlines, 
a remarkable record of transportation 
achievement has been compiled. On July 
15, 1943, several of the larger lines made 
reductions of passenger fares averaging 
about 10 per cent and made some reduc- 
tions in express rates. 

“The airlines have increased the aver- 
age daily scheduled flying hours per 
plane from 8.03, before the 50 per cent 
reduction in number of planes of May 18, 
1942, to 11.27 as of Sept. 1, 1943. The 
revenue passenger load factor, being the 
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of 1942. These efficiencies enabled the 
airlines to handle—in the year ending 
June 30, 1943, with only about 170 planes 
—almost as many passenger-miles and 
a far greater quantity of mail, express, 
and excess baggage than they had handled 
in the preceding year with 324 planes. 

“Our civilian airlines, in addition to 
handling air transport traffic, have given 
great aid and assistance to the war pro- 
gram by making their facilities available 
for servicing, maintaining, converting, 
and modifying Army planes, thus freeing, 
to that extent, the Air Forces from es- 
tablishing similar facilities. The civilian 
airlines have also assisted in training 
navigators, pilots, mechanics, and 
meteorologists for the Air Transport 
Command and have taken over and ope- 
rated a large number of the planes made 
available to the Army Air Transport 
Command.” 


Arnold Honored 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces, is sched- 
uled to receive the Poor Richard Club’s 
Gold Medal of Achievement for 1943 at 
the annual dinner of the Philadelphia 
Advertising Club Jan. 17. 


Gen. 























Report From London 








By Joan BRADBROOKE 


ONDON, ENGLAND—For the first 

time in more than four years Great 
Britain is beginning to think and plan 
seriously for postwar Air Transport. Not 
only for British transport, but, in co- 
operation with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth, for Empire Air 
Transport, 

British civil aviation has always been a 
part of the Air Ministry whose first con- 
cern has naturally been military avia- 
tion and this is one of the reasons for the 
neglect of Air Transport, especially dur- 
ing the past five years when first things 
have had to come first and the first things 
have been fighters and bombers. 

There has been no British counterpart 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, but 
that in future there should be has been 
a point emphasized in every report pub- 
lished by the several independent and 
unofficial committees which have been 
studying postwar transport. Until re- 
cently, there has been no one person 
with any real powers to plan for postwar 
transport. Even now Lord Beaverbrook’s 
precise duties have not been officially 
announced but that he is in charge of 
negotiations for Empire and international 
air transport is known. His energy, and 
reputation for getting things done, to- 
gether with his appointment of Mr. Peter 
Masefield as his Personal Adviser on Civil 
Aviation, should mean that definite prog- 
ress in this field should be made. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s first duty was to 
preside over the conference of repre- 
sentatives from the Empire. This con- 
ference lasted only for two and a half 
days and although it is supposed to have 
reached unanimous agreement on all sal- 
ient points, only the Governments con- 
cerned know what those points are. Be- 
cause so little is known of what took 
place at that conference and because so 
few people with any practical operating 
experience attended, comparatively little 
excitement has been caused by it here. 
But the fact that for the first time there 
has been a get-together of the Empire on 
this all-important question is hopeful. 

This Empire conference should not be 
misconstrued as any attempt on the part 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
at stacking up against the rest of the 
World. Military production must. still 
predominate in Great Britain, but although 
there is little or no productive capacity 
available for transport types a small be- 
ginning has been made. The part which 
Air Transport has played in this War in 
the keeping open of communications and 
the delivery of vital supplies to isolated 
battle areas has shown as never before 
the necessity of adequate air transport for 
nations. Each member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has an interest 
in Empire Air Transport and has played 
its part in Empire communications dur- 
ing the War years; also, each wishes to 
expand its services after the War. There- 


fore, if the members of the British Com- 
monwealth can agree among themselves as 
to the way in which they wish to operate 
such services for the benefit of them- 
selves and the Empire generally, and if 
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they can agree on what they are prepared 
to offer in the way of cooperation with 
the rest of the World, then that is surely 
one great step forward towards that co- 
operation with the World which Great 
Britain and the Empire want. 

One great factor of any Empire confer- 
ence must be the question of aircraft for 
Empire transport. As all the World 
knows only America is going to have an 
adequate—or almost overwhelming—sup- 
ply of transport aeroplanes at the end of 
the War. The preliminary investigation 
of some designs is possible and work of 
this sort has been begun recently in Great 
Britain by a committee headed by Lord 
Brabazon. This Committee is advising the 
Government on the types of transports 
which will probably be needed for post- 
war operations and on the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee orders may event- 
ually be placed with several companies 
Among those expected to receive orders 
for landplanes are the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. Ltd., Handley Page Ltd., A. V. Roe 
and Co. Ltd. and probably the de Havil- 
land Aircraft Co. Ltd. Two other com- 
panies, Short Brothers Ltd., designers of 
the Empire flying-boat and the Sunder- 
land, and Saunders-Roe Ltd., are col- 
laborating on a new, large flying-boat. 

None of these companies is expected to 
have prototypes ready bv the end of the 
European side of the War, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of A. V. Roe and Co 





Washington Visitor 
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Rear Admiral R. Portal, assistant 
chief of the Royal Navy's air arm, 
visited the capital recently on official 

business. 
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The Mosquito bomber, shown 
above, may be used as a high-speed 
mail carrier after the war, says the 

report from London. 


On what then will British Air Transport 
have to depend? Converted bombers 
certainly, by which is meant the wings, 
tail units and probably engines of ex- 
isting and new bombers plus new fuse- 
lages specially designed for passengers 
and freight. The first of this type is the 
Avro York. A few Yorks are in service 
with R. A. F. Transport Command ag 
military transports and British Overseas 
Airways hopes to take delivery of one 
early in the new year. 


The York is not the answer to all Brit- 
ish transport problems but it is the first 
of a new generation. Reports vary as to 
the number of passengers it can carry 
but for short-range work 50 is believed 
to be about the limit. Obviously it is 
not intended for super-long-range work 
because it is founded on the Lancaster 
bomber which has long range but makes 
no fantastic claims. For the present over- 
seas routes and for speeding up services 
the York will be invaluable, especially as 
it is one type which will be ready and 
tried. But for the projected very long- 
range international routes British hopes 
must rest on the Bristol and other proto- 
types which are certainly less far ad- 
vanced than the U. S. A.’s Boeing C-97 
or Consolidated C-99. 


Apart from the York a civil version of 
the de Havilland Mosquito, that most 
versatile of aeroplanes, will probably be 
useful as a high-speed mail carrier. 
About half a dozen have been in service 


with British Overseas Airways for some 
months. Stripped of their military equip- 
ment they have been carrying urgent 


Government mails and freight on special 
routes and have successfully eluded enemy 
fighters on more than one occasion be- 
cause of their speed. 

Another military type which is now 
operating civil services in small numbers 
and which may be useful after the war 
is the Short Sunderland. Originally de- 
veloped from the Short Empire boat used 
by Imperial Airways, a few Sunderlands 
are operating with British Overseas Air- 
ways on its African Incidentally 
the use of the instead of 
“commercial” for 
emphasized. The 
that British Overseas Airways is operat- 


routes. 
word “civil” 


such services may be 


erroneous impression 
ing commercial services seems to persist 
It is a civil concern still, although com- 
pletely at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for every bit of space on its air- 


. (Turn to page 50) 
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Designing, Engineering and Build- 
ing for Victory...and the Future... 


Air Communications Products include: 
Radio Range Receivers, Glide Path Re- 
ceivers, Marker Beacon Receivers, Aircraft 
Automatic Direction Finders, Aircraft 
Transmitters,Command Receivers, Com- 
mand Transmitters, Small Transmitters 
up to 1 K.W., Interphone Equipment, 
Radio Telephone Equipment, Adaptors 
for Radio Compasses. Out of theirachieve- 
ments for war, Air Communications en- 
gineers will bring you new knowledge 
and experience of value in peacetime 
aviation development. Cooperative engi- 
neering available. Let us help you solve 
your engineering problems of the future. 


“ 


1 gmiSebp Seooessse" reepear 


The skyways of tomorrow will be paved with new safeguards 
* resulting from new and amazing developments in air communica- 

tions. Private planes as well as great commercial airliners will 
pierce the veil of fog, clouds and darkness with an ease and accuracy 
undreamed of only a few short years ago! Startling advancements 
already made in electronic communications, and assured develop- 
ments yet to come, give us this portent of the future . . . and Air Com- 
munications plans are directed toward that future! 


Now, Air Communications precision-built Products are being 
used to increase the operating efficiency of America’s warplanes. After 
victory, Air Communications skilled organization will be at the service 
of America’s great post-war aviation industry...ready with the advanced 
engineering and designing ability needed to produce everything for 
the safety, convenience and economy of flying. 


YR [OMMUNICATIONS We 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 











Why Ranger Turns The Power Plant Upside Down 


The Ranger Aircraft Engine is unique. 

It is the only inverted, in-line, air-cooled engine in pro- 
duction today. 

Fairchild engineers worked ten years developing and 
perfecting this outstanding inverted power plant. They 
sought a practical engine design that would: 

]. Make flying safer by giving the pilot greater vision 
than is possible with conventional engines. 

2. Increase efficiency of performance by reducing and 
streamlining the air-resisting frontal area. 

3. Simplify the usually complex task of maintenance 
and daily inspection (a vital safety factor) through 
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easier access to the power plant of the airplane. 


That the Ranger Engine fills the bill on these 3 vital 
counts .. . and on others, too . . . is attested by the 
fact that the U.S. Army Air Forces have chosen Ranger- 
powered planes, the famous Fairchild PT-19’s and 
AT-21’s, for the task of training quickly thousands of 


pilots and aerial gunners. 


When Fairchild engineers turned aircraft engines up- 
side down and produced the Ranger, they did it with 
an eye to safer, speedier, more efficient sky travel- 
another example of Fairchild’s “touch of tomorrow in 
the planes of today.” 


BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - 
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Farmingdale, Long Island 
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Collier Award, News 
About Return of. Ist 
Plane Mark Banquet 


~LIMAX of the 40th anniversary ban- 
beer of the first airplane flight of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, held in Wash- 
ington last fortnight, was the news given 
in a message from President Roosevelt 
that the original Kitty Hawk plane would 
be brought back to the United States 
from England and enshrined in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The Wright plane has been an exhibit 
in the British Museum for a number of 
years, following a dispute that arose be- 
cause the craft had not been specified as 
the first successful airplane to fly aloft 
capable of carrying a man. The incident 
has now been straightened out, the Presi- 
dent’s message revealed. 

Eight hundred persons attended the 
dinner in honor of Orville Wright, 72- 
year-old survivor of the brothers who 
proved their theories of flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903. The 
inventor, still active in aeronautical re- 
search, presented Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
his own pupil, the Collier trophy, awarded 
to the AAF commanding general “for the 
outstanding achievement in aviation in 
1943.” In accepting the trophy, Gen. Ar- 
nold recalled that it was from the Wright 
brothers that he first learned to fly in 
1911. He emphasized that American air- 
planes have been “in continuous contact 
with the enemy since the savage attack 
on Pearl Harbor.” 

Others who praised Wright were Secre- 
tary of State Hull, who sent a message to 
the dinner; Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
Undersecretary of War Patterson, and 
representatives of the British, Chinese, 
and Russian governments. Secretary of 





Commerce Jones was toastmaster. 

On the day of the anniversary, a bliz- 
zard made it impossible to celebrate the 
occasion at Kitty Hawk. Kill Devil Hill 
where the Wrights took off on their suc- 
cessful flights four decades ago, was cov- 
ered with the heaviest snow in 25 years. 


Attending the Orville Wright dinner were, left to right in 
photo on left, Rear Adm. E. M. Pace Jr., Aircraft Production 
Board; William A. M. Burden, special assistant for air to the 
Secretary of Commerce; Capt. Luis de Florez, USNR, special 
devices section, U. S. Navy; Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. and ‘president of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council; Frank F. Russell, general manager 





| The Wright Dinner—Moral Lesson 


By W. W. P. 


HE Wright dinner on Dec. 17 in the 

Presidential ballroom of Washington’s 
new Statler Hotel was in some respects 
a comedy of errors and a victim of cir- 
cumstances. Orville Wright himself 
hates speeches and under no circum- 
stances would make one, but the dinner 
was quite a fitting tribute to him. Yet 
the dinner had its amusing sides. 

What it turned out to be was a gov- 
ernment dinner with Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones taking top honors as 
the master of ceremonies. At the 
speaker’s table was a galaxy of govern- 
ment officials and diplomats from other 
countries. The only aviation men at the 
table were Orville Wright and General 
H. H. Arnold who was receiving the 
Collier Trophy. The speeches wore on 
and on—they were all the same. As for 
the aviation crowd, they were all “down- 
stairs.” Not even one member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was at the head 
table. 

It seems that Major Lester D. Gardner, 
whose Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences has produced the only annual 
dinner gathering in aviation despite the 
long existence of other aviation organi- 
zations, got the bright idea many months 
ago that this winter’s dinner should be 
held in Washington on Dec. 17. Accord- 
ingly Major Gardner, who never misses 
a bet of this kind, acquired sole rights 
to the Statler’s big ballroom for Dec. 17. 

Somewhat later Mr. Robert Hinckley, 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
and now with Sperry Gyroscope Corp., 
thought it would be a good idea to honor 
Orville Wright on Dec. 17. So working 
through Jesse Jones, Hinckley and his 
associates got President Roosevelt to in- 
vite Orville Wright to Washington for 
the occasion and a quasi-official com- 
mittee was formed. Then Mr. Hinckley 
ran smack into Lester Gardner’s plans. 

So there was a merger. It was agreed 
that Gardner’s Institute should sell the 
tickets and issue the invitations, but the 


of AWPC; Brig. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, deputy assistant to 
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seating arrangements and the program 
remained in Washington where it was 
directed, after a fashion, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

And what a 

Just about half the people in aviation 
and the Army Air Forces and other or- 
ganizations who ordinarily would be in- 
vited to attend such a celebration didn’t 
get invitations. You paid your money to 
New York but the dinner was in Wash 
ington and try and find out who was 
making arrangements! It was a_ wild 
scramble. 

To top off the whole business, the 
National Aeronautic Association decided 
to have the Collier Trophy awarded to 
General Arnold at the dinner. All well 
and good, but no one thought to invite 
the Air Staff, and the Generals who felt 
obligated to show up at their chief's big 
show were running around town trying 
to buy tickets at the last minute. Many 
of them ended up at tables in the 
ante-room, 

Men like Glenn L. Martin and Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Dick Depew—to name 
only a few—who have contributed so 
much to aviation history were seated 
“out in the mob somewhere”. Even the 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air was 
wandering around looking for his 
at a large anonymous table. The Presi- 
dent of the NAA was out in the crowd 
The editor of Collier’s managed to snag 
a seat at the speaker’s table at the very 
extreme left. He just barely held on at 
all. 

The dinner was a tribute to Orville 
Wright, sure enough, but it was the gov- 
ernment officials who captured all the 
limelight. Jesse Jones is a fine and an 
able administrator but no one would ever 
pick him out to be a master of cere- 
monies. He couldn’t be heard half .way 
across the room, he slid over his sen- 
tences, he was awkward to an extreme, 
and he pulled several boners such as ad- 
dressing General Arnold as “Major Ar- 


(Turn to page 24) 


mix-up! 


Seat 





the Chief of Air Staff; R. McLean Stewart, executive direc- 
tor, CAA War Training Service; Sen. Eugene D. Millikin 
(Rep., Col.), and Frank H. Russell, president of the Manufac- 
‘turers Aircraft Association. 
right, Orville Wright; Robert H. Hinckley, Sperry Corp., who 
was chairman of the arrangements committee for the ban- 
quet, and Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, honorary 


Photo on right shows, left to 


chairman 
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Wright Dinner 


(Continued from page 23) 


nold”. The Chinese, the Russian and the 
British diplomats all gave messages 
which were three times as long as 


needed and there wasn’t a bright spot in 
the whole program. 

In any event there was a multitude of 
squawks from the paying patrons and 
one can conclude that the dinner was 
somewhat of a luxurious “bust”—missing 
a tremendous opportunity to capitalize 
on the 40th anniversary of flight for the 
promotion and benefit of airpower. How 
much better it could have been! 

On the other hand the dinner served 
as another moral lesson to aviation or- 
ganizations. When is some group going 
to stage a national showcase every year 
to lift aviation out of the complacency 
with which it has always regarded in- 
dustry affairs? The dinner in Washington 
on Dec. 17 rightfully should have been 
sponsored by the National Aeronautic 
Association. At least the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce or the National 
Aircraft War Production Council should 
have done the job. One can’t blame 
Lester Gardner for picking up a ball 
when others have fumbled, but Lester 
may admit at this point that the Institute 
undertook a big job to come to Wash- 
ington and muffed the ball. 

Washington is a funny place. You have 
to be mighty careful to do some plan- 
ning. You can’t afford to overlook any- 
one. At an occasion such as this you 
obligate yourself to do an over-all job, 
and to include everyone, or at least to 
draw sharp lines of demarcation in ad- 
vance. But it is also difficult to criticize 
individuals who go ahead and try to do a 
job when the qualified organizations sit 
around waiting for someone else to ring 
the bell. 

Anyway we felt sorry for the aviation 
pioneers who took back seats to let the 
Minister of Cuba and the Ambassador 
from Ethiopia and all the other bored 
diplomats take front seats. It was a big 
opportunity gone bust. But then it isn’t 
right to criticize a gift horse, and one did 
see a lot of folk and the visiting was very 
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Picture on the left shows Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.), 
right, shaking hands with Orville Wright at the banquet given 
in Mr. Wright's honor at the Statler Hotel, Washington. 
In photo on right, left to right, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
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Wright Field’s All-Weather 
Room Makes Hail, Rain, Fog 












N ALL-WEATHER ROOM, which will 
manufacture any kind of weather 
from Arctic cold to desert sand storms, 
is ready for operation at the Army Air 
Forces Materiel Command, Wright Field. 
So versatile is this all-weather chamber 
that Army equipment developed to meet 
climatic conditions anywhere in the world 
can be tested in it. It will produce tem- 
peratures as low as 60 degrees below 
zero and as high as 150 degrees. In be- 
tween, it can reproduce hail, rain, and 
sandstorms, sleet, fog, and jungle humid- 
ity. It can even be converted into a 
foot-deep pond for testing life rafts and 
water emergency equipment. 

The chamber has been built in the 
Aero-Medical laboratory at Wright Field. 
It is 10 feet high. 13 feet wide, and 18 
feet long. The walls are one-foot thick 
and are composed of six-inch tile on the 
outside and six inches of ferro-therm 
metal sheets on the inside. The inner 
lining is of all-welded stainless steel. 
There is a removable wooden floor. 

Two blowers furnish wind velocity. 
One of these, located on the outside of 
the chamber, will generate winds directly 
into the chamber when rain or sand- 
storms are desired. Another fan, located 
on the inside of the chamber, will pro- 
duce winds up to 40 miles an hour which 
can be focused directly upon the equip- 
ment item being tested. This will enable 
engineers to study the reaction of equip- 
ment when operating under severe wind 
conditions. 

Temperatures within the chamber are 
automatically controlled by two sets of 
electric coils. They are so arranged that 
when the required temperature has been 
produced, one of the coil assemblies auto- 
matically turns off while the other con- 
tinues to function and maintain the heat 


at the proper level throughout the test. contact with each other. 
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Six huge sun lamps of 1500 watts ead 
provide heat rays. A battery of 10 smalle 
lamps yields ultra-violet rays. The tw 
together add up to a sunlight equivalen 
In addition to these, four lamps for jj. 
lumination purposes are set into the roo 
of the chamber. These are so constructed 
as to be unaffected by weather condi- 
tions inside the room and are equipped 
with special bulbs. All the lamps ar 
waterproof. 

Outlets for 110 and 220 A. C. and up t 
24 volts D. C. afford connections for test. 
ing such equipment as electrically heated 
flying suits. 

Showerheads on the walls permit engi- 
neers to stage rainstorms with a realism 
characteristic of the best Hollywood 
studios. The temperature of the rain 
can be regulated. If something stormier 
is desired, the blower is turned on—a ful] 
gale blows up. Swirling sandstorms can 
be made by opening a hopper on the 
outside of the chamber and dumping sand 
(imported from the Libyan desert) into 
the windstream generated by the blower 

Humidity can be controlled to any de- 
gree. Engineers declare that in 100-de- 
gree jungle heat the humidity would be 
around 92%. Such conditions can be 
simulated by means of the electrically 
heated humidifier and by controlling the 
air pressure. 

Fog can be produced by water spurted 
through specially made nozzles across the 
roof of the chamber. Temperature above 
32 degrees are required to produce satis- 
factory fog. 

A person inside the chamber during a 
test run will have complete communica- 
tion with observers on the outside. A 
two-way communications system allows } 
subject and observer to maintain constant 



















































president of Eastern Air Lines; Maj. Gen. Clements McMullen, 
Air Service Command; Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, com- 
manding general, Air Transport Command, and Col. Harold 
Harris, Air Transport Command. 
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You’ve heard plenty about P-38’s and 
the pilots who fly them. But under the 
tough conditions of modern war, they 
wouldn’t be flying long without the 
third part of the team—the ground 
crew. The men who keep Lightnings 
in action are specialists. They’ve been 
trained at the factory, not just to repair 
airplanes, but to repair Lightnings. At 
Lockheed’s service school they have 
taken them apart and rebuilt them. 
They have put in new hydraulic and 
fuel systems, new wiring and controls. 
They have learned to make emergency 
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repairs—like fixing a riddled gas tank 
with tin cans and scraps of rubber. 
They know how to get a plane back 
into the air and keep it there. 


Lockheed is the first aircraft manu- 
facturer to operate a factory training 
school for ground force personnel. It 
has turned out to be a mighty valuable 
operation, for today there are over 
14,000 Lockheed trained men scattered 
throughout the world servicing P-38’s, 
Venturas and other fighting planes. 


Yes, it takes plane, pilot and ground 


PLANE, PILOT, GROUND CREW-—IT 
TAKES ALL THREE TO WIN A FIGHT! 


crew—all three—to make a fighting 
team. The news reports are telling you 
better than we can what an expert 
job they’re doing. 
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FIRST TO ESTABLISH A FACTORY TRAINING SCHOOL 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








Stanton Reviews CAA 
Activities During *43 


Airline service to small cities, revolu- 
tionary air traffic control devices, and a 
greatly enlarged airport system were 
among the postwar possibilities explored 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in 1943, Charles I. Stanton, CAA adminis- 
trator, said last fortnight in a year-end 
review of CAA activities. 

For the early postwar years, Stanton 
estimated a need for double the present 
number of airports, reaching a total of 
perhaps 6,000 fields. This might cost 
approximately $800,000,000, an expendi- 
ture equal to the entire present invest- 
ment in United States airports, he said. 

Major activities of the CAA in 1943 
necessarily were devoted to projects di- 
rectly serving the armed forces, he pointed 
out. These included the $400,000,000 de- 
fense airport program; operation of a 
35,000 mile airway system on which 85% 
of the traffic was military; engineering, 
factory, and flight inspection of military 
transports and other non-combat planes; 
and flight training of more than 200,000 
men for the Army and Navy. 

Despite heavier loading and greater 
utilization of airline planes, safety records 
grew, Stanton reported. Number of miles 
flown per fatal accident in domestic air 
carrier operations reached an all-time 
high of 46,560,835 in 1943, against 22,020,- 
572 in 1942. 

He revealed that during 1943 more than 
10,000 new aircraft were inspected at the 
factory by CAA representatives, flight- 
tested, or both. Airmen examined for 
certificates of competency included more 
than 18,000 would-be private pilots, 15,000 
commercial pilots, 9,500 flight instructors 
and 9,000 engine mechanics. 





Unused Transports 


The following self-explanatory letter has been received under date of Dec. 7. 
1943, from an aviation official whose reliability and knowledge of the incident 
described cannot be questioned. 

“The story is hard to believe, but it is this: From the first of June until about 
the first of September, there were four brand new commercial type Douglas 
DC-3 transport planes parked on our field (Rentschler Field, East Hartford, 
Conn.). All during this time they were absolutely unused. It was a hard sight 
to go out there every day and see them sitting there when so many people could 
have made good use of them. 

“The only reasons we have known for their being there is that the planes 
were purchased by some government supply agency and were to be flown down 





the middle of October. 


for five months. 


pany by the Defense Supplies Corporation.) 





to Brazil to take the place of some German equipment. 

“Finally, three of the planes did leave at intervals from September 1 to about 
There is one of these DC-3s still left out on the field. 
It seems a shame that three such valuable planes should be kept absolutely 
unused for over three months and one still not being used after sitting around 
I guess the people in charge of the airport do not begrudge the 
room the planes take up, but we all certainly do object on common sense grounds. 
These four airplanes were, in themselves, enough to start a small airline.” 


(Editor's Note: The planes referred to were designated for Cruzeiro, Brazilian airline 
formed to replace the German Condor line, and were purchased for the Brazilian com- 








The CAA War Training Service gave 
approximately 250,000 flight courses dur- 
ing 1943 to Army and Navy cadets, said 
the administrator. Part of this vast in- 
crease over the 1942 total of 70,000 can be 
attributed to the inauguration of CAA 
10-hour flight indoctrination courses for 
all Army cadets during their college train- 
ing. Previous CAA courses had been at 
least 35 hours in length. Full-length 
elementary courses continued to be given 
in 1943 to about 25,000 Navy cadets, and 
full-length elementary and advanced 
courses to 7,000 Army personnel slated 
for duty as instructors or service pilots. 

The number of pilots holding CAA cer- 





CAA’s Estimates for 1943 
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tificates increased from 110,510 in 1942 
to 124,050 in 1943, Stanton revealed. This 
increase includes both new military pilots 
who chose to obtain civilian certificates, 
and civilians who trained for essential 
flying jobs such as instructors, or mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Patrol. 
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Moving heaven and earth to train Air Navigators 


ENEATH the roof of a forty-five-foot “silo,” a bomber crew is en 


route to the “target.” Above, is a skyful of “stars.” Below, the terrain 


rolls past in full detail. Every significant element of flight is present. This is _ 


the new Link Air Navigation Trainer, in which pilot, navigator, bombardier 
and radio operator practice every phase of air navigation — contact, dead 
reckoning, dio direction and celestial. It appreciably shortens the time 
required to perfect United Nations air crews in the technique of navigation. 
Kollsman’s contributions to this unique new trainer include a group of 
sf navigation instruments and the 

teletorque remote control units which “re- 

port” every movement of the “plane” to 


the control desk below. 


‘= 


Pin-Point Global Navigation 


At the top of the “silo” is a celestial 
dome with accurately spotted stars 
constantly changing position in relation to the pas 
sage of time and the movements of the plane Sex 


tant sights on tl 


ese stars permit fixes accurate to 
within five miles. Below the plane a moving terrain 
is projected photographically. Effect ot wind veloc- 
ity can be introduced, requiring drift sights 

At the control desk on the floor of the “silo” the 
familiar Link electric “crab” records the track of 


rot 
ane while special Kollsman instruments report 


the Pp 

its ¢ hanges in latitude and longitude and keep track 

of sidereal time. solar time and the Local Hour 

Angle of Aries. Radio signals of all types are sent 
, 


to the plane during “flight.” Any type of naviga- 


tion problem can be “set up” from this¢ ontrol center 
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Affectionately known as the “Cat,’’ Consolidated 
Vultee’s amphibian airplane, which is named the 
Catalina, is in the news almost constantly on both 


our eastern and western battle fronts. 


More than an abbreviation, “Cat’’ aptly suggests 
this plane’s easy grace in landing. The Catalina 
lands with the legendary surefootedness of the 


cat because it is equipped with Aerols. 


Aerols are an established advancement in aircraft 
safety and comfort. To cushion landing shock, 
Aerols are used not only on Catalinas, but on 


most types and sizes of American aircraft. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION «+ + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses,and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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*“THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR: THE NAME 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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CAP Suggested as Agency 


for Postwar Private Aviation 


(The comments in this article are those 
of CAP Capt. Art Keil and do not neces- 
sarily represent the opinion of this pub- 
invited on the 


lication. Comments are 
subject discussed by Capt. Keil—Ed. 
Note) 


By Capt. Art Kert, CAP. 


W He will carry the ball for private 
flying after the war? 

What national service organization 
will emerge from the ante-bellum maze 
to speak and act for a branch of aviation 
which seems to be destined for an im- 
portant place in postwar aviation? 

A forthright challenge to all those con- 
cerned with the problem was _ issued 
recently in AMERICAN AVIATION. In an 
editorial the magazine left the impres- 
sion that there is some question whether 
or not one of the pre-war organizations 
can be depended upon to carry out the 
mission, 

Assuming this to be true, let’s examine 
the possibilities of an organization in 
existence today; one which is as alive, in 
all respects, as any private flying has 
ever known. 

That’s the Civil Air Patrol. 

Its 80,000 members are today’s private 
flying. They are in fact the only private 
pilots in the United States who are ac- 
tive as such. The organization possesses 
many of the qualities necessary to ideal 
representation of private aviation and 
great potentialities. 

The ranks of CAP include thousands 
of members of the several pre-war 
organizations, and scores of top-ranking 
officers of the older groups are now 
occupying similar positions in CAP. In 
personnel, CAP is an amalgamation of 
all the pre-war outfits with exception 
of those who qualified for the armed 
services, 

It is thoroughly organized in every state. 
Even in California, where regulations until 
recently prohibited CAP flying in the 
coastal area, more than 5,000 members 
make up one of the most healthy Wings 
in the national picture. 

From National Headquarters, down 
through Wing Headquarters in each 
state, to Squadrons and Flights in the 
cities and towns, CAP follows military 
lines. However, with a few possible ex- 
ceptions, the leadership follows popular 
choice As a civilian organization, 
entirely dependent upon voluntary serv- 


ice, its great success on all fronts is 
obvious proof that strong, popular 
leadership exists. 

Conversion from a military type of 
organizatian to democratic representa- 
tion should be fairly simple. Delegates 


from Flights and Squadrons could elect 
State representatives and governors and 
these in turn could pick national legis- 
lative and executive staffs. 

The time element should not be over- 
looked. Unless some other national group 
representing private flying is prepared 
to undertake the task, CAP would seem 
to offer the best possibilities for quick 
action. If six months or a year will be 
required to perfect a new organization, 
or to revive one of the pre-war groups, 
then most certainly much harm could 
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be done private flying through lack of 
representation during the first few 
months after the cessation of hostilities. 
Assuming thousands of military pilots 
returning to private life will be entitled 
to a voice in any important national 
organization, the original choice of 
officers—local state and national—might 
be made on a provisional basis, for short 
terms. Let it be thoroughly understood 
that the present membership of CAP 
would simply provide the vehicle for a 
thoroughly representative group and 
would not presume to maintain control 
Since thousands of military pilots are 
former members of CAP and other thou- 
sands have come in contact with CAP 
units on active duty, it is probable there 
would be little misunderstanding between 
the two groups and the returning mili- 
tary would welcome the opportunity to 
participate in a “going” concern. 
There is still another segment of post- 
war private flying to be considered, if 


this Utopian prospectus is to be fully 
realized. That is the tremendous class 
of boys and girls of pre-service age, 


who will become tomorrow’s student 
pilots. CAP has the answer to this too! 
At the request of the AAF all CAP 


units are now recruiting cadets for Army 
Air Force training. And while the cadets 
are waiting for call, CAP is giving them 


basic training. The bond thus created 
between CAP and these future pilots, 
whether or not they get the opportun- 


ity for service, should be a lasting one 





. Bigger Say’ 

Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
commander of the British Eighth 
Army, has written a book entitled 
“Use of Airpower” in which he is 
reported to have declared that “in 


this joint warfare, the air force 
must, if anything, have a bigger 
say. 


According to an account published 
by the London Daily Herald, Gen 
Montgomery dwelt on the theme 
that until generals in the field re- 
alize how essential airpower is to 
land forces, they are bound to fail. 
The newspaper said that the book 
has upset the British War Office and 
that one of the only two copies 
printed has been sent to Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

Dispatches from London said it is 
probable Gen. Montgomery's con- 
clusions will be “required” reading 
for British officers involved in the 
assault on northwestern Europe 
They also said the book would not 


be available generally until after 
the war because of Gen. Mont- 
gomery’s assessment of the new 


techniques 











Dropping down another year into the 
high school group, CAP has organized 
its own Cadet corps among both boy 


and girls with a view toward preparing 
them in advance for flying careers—mili- 
tary or private. They are also given free 
basic instruction and in many states 
have arranged for high school credits in 


(Turn to page 53) 








Helicopter to Be Built by Nash-Kelvinator 











This is the first picture approved for release by the Army Air Forces showing 
details of the Sikorsky R-6 military helicopter which the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
is under contract to build for the AAF. From this wooden dummy will be made 
the jigs, fixtures, and sectional design tools necessary to mass-produce “‘live™ 
helicopters. Originator of the craft is the Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United 


Aircraft Corp. 
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OWI Summarizes Airlines’ 
Many Wartime Activities 


THE PARADOX of how America’s air- 
lines have increased their services 
during the war, although handicapped by 
the loss of more than half their normal 
complement of planes, is explained in an 
Office of War information report issued 
last fortnight. 

The report, entitled “U. S. Civil Air- 
lines in the War,” reveals that today, 
commercial airliners and cargo carriers 
are averaging between 80 and 100% use 
of their transport capacity on each flight, 
as compared with 68% last year. A con- 
tributing factor to the airlines’ efficiency 
is the simplification of maintenance. 
Previously, overhaul crews had to take 
into account several types of aircraft, 
but today, only DC-3’s and Lockheed 
Lodestars are being used, says OWI. 

Other factors contributing to the ef- 
fectiveness of domestic operations are 
listed as (1) greater plane utilization; 
(2) adherence to a wartime traffic pat- 
tern; (3) establishment of a priorities 
system for passengers and cargo. 

“Each plane is used more hours per 
day than formerly,” says the report. “In 
1941, the average was 8! hours per 24- 
hour day. Each transport plane now 
averages between 10 and 12 hours of 
service daily. In 1941, airliners flew 
1,100 miles per plane each day. Present 
average is about 1,725. 

“A new wartime traffic pattern, elimi- 
nating some stops and curtailing sched- 
ules, was worked out so efficiently by the 
airlines and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that, despite the reduction in commercial 
flight equipment, only 28% of pre-war 
schedules were eliminated. 

“In January, 1942, the War Depart- 
ment established a priorities system to 
give precedence to vital airborne cargo 
and personnel. Regional Air Priorities 
Control offices of the Air Transport Com- 
mand were established throughout the 
country to issue the priorities.” 

The OWI cites the following airlines 
for their help in the war effort: North- 
east Airlines, Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, Colonial Airlines, United 
Airlines, National Air Lines, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, Western Air- 
lines, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Continental Airlines, Delta Airlines, 
Northwest Airlines, Chicago & Southern 
Airlines, Braniff Airways, Inland Airlines, 
American Airlines, All-American Avia- 
tion, Hawaiian Airlines, Pan American 
Airway System, American Export Air- 
lines, and Pan American-Grace Airways. 
(“Consairway,” a subsidiary of Consol- 
idated Aircraft Corporation, although not 
a commercial airline, engages in foreign 
military transport activities parallel to 
those of the commercial line.) 

Of this list, the following are revealed 
to be engaged in international operations 
for the armed forces (in addition to 
training, maintenance, and other serv- 
ices): Pan American, American Export, 
Braniff, American, Eastern, Northeast, 
TWA, Northwest, United, Western, Pana- 
gra, Hawaiian, and Colonial. 

Domestic military cargo services within 
the continental United States are also 
operated by Eastern, Braniff, TWA, 
United, and American, the report states. 


Other domestic lines flying military cargo 
schedules for the Air Transport Com- 
mand and engaging in maintenance and 
modification activities are Continental, 
Chicago and Southern, Delta, Inland, All 
American, Mid-Continent, National, and 
Pennsylvania-Central, it discloses. 


The OWI reports that in domestic op- 
erations the airlines have more than 
doubled their pre-war volume of cargo- 
most of it vital war production equip- 
ment and supplies—through rearrange- 
ment of schedules, elimination of non- 
essential stops, standardization and bet- 
ter utilization of equipment. Nearly 
twice as much airmail is being carried 
as was flown in 1941. Only about 25% 
fewer passengers are being transported 
than in peacetime, with planes which 
once flew with half their seats empty 
now fully booked for each flight—and 
for longer flights per passenger. This 
has been accomplished with a decrease 
in accidents despite a greater ratio of 
passenger fatalities. 

Before Pearl Harbor, domestic and in- 
ternational airlines were operating 434 
planes. To date, the total number of 
planes purchased or leased from the air- 
lines by the Army and Navy is 244, says 
the report. The OWI admits, however, 
that some of these planes were “small 
and outmoded.” 

The report says that airline personnel 
before the war was a “ready-made reser- 
voir of transport pilots, radio operators, 
dispatchers, flight superintendents, me- 
teorologists, and maintenance crews.” 

“Within six months after Pearl Harbor, 
at least a thousand skilled employes of 
the airlines had followed their planes 
into military service,” it states. “Many 





Unpainted Planes 


All Army planes are now being flown 
to combat areas in their original unpainted 
state, the War Department announced last 
fortnight. The decision to leave the war 
paint job up to area commanders means 
that planes assigned to any theater can 
be flown there and operate in combat at 
an additional speed of several miles an 
hour, due in part to reduced weight, the 
announcement stated. 





War paint has been removed from 
the Lightning under AAF orders. 
Anti-glare patches of dark lacquer on 
the nose and engine nacelles protect 

the pilot's vision 
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of these have been killed in line of duty 
and others have received citations. Num- 
bers of airlines’ stewardesses have vol- 
unteered as flying nurses.” 

The report publishes the 
commendation of the airlines by 
Naval Air Transport Service: 

“The Navy owes much to its contract 
airlines in having put into practice in 
the short space of two years a great 
deal that the airlines had _ learned 
through years of .experience. Internal 
operation and organization of NATS 
squadrons is modeled on Naval usage 
coupled with the best commercial prac- 
tice. It is with reference to personnel, 
however, rather than to any other par- 
ticular, that NATS is indebted to the 
airlines. An early call sent out to the 
airlines brought into the service a nu- 
cleus of highly trained and experienced 
airlines personnel. It is not unusual to 
see such officers conducting Naval Air 
Transport operations on the very loca- 
tions where they once worked with com- 
mercial lines.” 

The OWI hails the Air Transport As- 
sociation as liaison agent between the 
airlines and the military air services— 


following 


the 


“the medium through which the lines 
were able to mobilize their personnel 
and equipment without delay.” 

“When the Japanese fleet had split at 
Midway,” it says in this regard, “one 


wing headed for Alaska. Ten airlines— 
Pan American, United, American, North- 
west, Pennsylvania-Central, TWA, Chi- 
cago and Southern, Western, Braniff, and 
Panagra—flew planes into Alaska. They 
transported special troops and military 
equipment to Dutch Harbor. Airlines 
pilots delivered Army bombers, with their 
crews and bombs. Even as the Japanese 
were attacking Dutch Harbor, airliners 
were coming in at the airport with war 


materials. Full evaluation of the air- 
lines’ contribution to the successful de- 
fense of Alaska will probably have to 


await the conclusion of the war.” 

The report lauds the work of the Air- 
lines War Training Institute in prepar- 
ing courses for transitional training of 
military personnel. 

One of the “most spectacular” of the 
airlines’ war contributions has been spe- 
cial work at some of the Army and 
Navy modification centers, says OWI. It 
lists the following examples: 

@Pontoons were put on Army 

C-47’s. Wheels on the pontoons 

are retractable, enabling the plane 


to land on snow, water, ice, or 
land. 

@ Obsolete planes were altered 
for such work as towing targets 


for aerial gunnery and anti-air- 
craft practice. 

@Planes were modified for use 
as “dusters,” which spray chem- 
icals deadly to insects over infested 
jungles and swamps where troops 
must live and fight. 

@Cargo planes were 
overnight into flying hospitals 
Others were altered to become 
meteorological laboratories on 
wings, able to go anywhere for ad- 
vanced weather information 


changed 


In a second report issued last fortnight 
by OWI, entitled “Wartime Passenger 
Travel,” the Air Transport Association 
was quoted as having estimated that in 
1943, 1,560,000,000 passenger miles will be 
flown by domestic airlines. This figure 
compares with 1,481,976,329 passenger 
miles for 1942 and with 1,496,734,631 for 
1941. 
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A Kellett takes off vertically, lands 
practically anywhere. Air speeds 
from practically 0 to 120 MPH. 


1944 marks the fifteenth year during 
which Kellett has been producing rotary 
wing aircraft. Each year the path of 
progress in this branch of aeronautical 
science has been extended by additional 
Kellett in-the-air accomplishments. 


All wartime production of Kellett’s 
advanced types of rotary wing ships ts in 
cooperation with the [ Jnited States Army 
Air Forces—details may not be given now 


But among many, even pre-war indi 
cators of postwar opportunities to save 
time and cut costs for industry, com 
merce and agriculture, is this historic 
Kellett record: completing 2,607 flights 


in a single year, on a daily timetable, 
between airport and the Philadelphia 
post office roof, month after month, in 
all seasons. 

When the war has been won, Kellett 
looks ahead to opportunities for its ex- 
panding corps of forward-looking en- 
gineers to apply their accumulated rotary 
wing experience to producing aircraft 
for patrolling electric power lines and oil 
pipe lines, spraying and dusting crops 
and orchards, oil and mineral prospect 
ing, forestry fire prevention, transporting 
mail and passengers directly to urban 
centers. Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Up- 
per Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Sen. Brewster Challenges 
FDR’s ‘Free Air’ Policies 


By KATHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


fanart to the President’s announced plan for “free air” with 
universal use of all airports—for technical stops—by all nations, was 
expressed in an interview with American Aviation by Sen. Ralph O. Brew- 
ster (R., Me.), who pointed out that such a scheme would open a wedge 
for the development of strong commercial air arms by present enemy 


nations. 


Such a plan would be “a great peril”, 
he said, because peacetime airpower is 
easily convertible to military airpower 
since the same factories make both types 
of planes. 

Brewster emphasized that his objection 
to the free use of airports—as outlined 
by the President—would not be offset 
simply by barring Japan and Germany 
from the privileges, because, in that event 
these two nations could accomplish their 
objectives of strong commercial airpower 
through satellite nations. 

Demands by five globe-girdling Sena- 
tors for postwar rights to foreign air- 
fields built during the war with U. S. 
funds, Brewster clarified, meant “fuil 
commercial rights.” The U. S., he men- 
tioned, has invested approximately $500,- 
000,000 in foreign airfields and the balance 
of lend-lease which will be accredited 





Ohio-India Air Freight 
Line, Longest in World, 
Now on Regular Schedule 











The world’s longest air freight line has 
been established by the Army between 
Patterson Field, Ohio, and India, and now 
is operating on a regular schedule, the 
War Dept. announces. 

C-87’s are delivering urgently needed 
supplies to Army Air Forces in the Far 
East. 

Air Service Command operates the serv- 
ice through its Overseas Supply Section. 
Planes were assigned to the work by the 
Air Transport Command. 

The first flight was made early in Oc- 
tober. Capt. J. L. Okenfus, pilot, of 
Bloomfield, N. J. and a crew of five took 
the ship over the 28,000-mile round-trip 
in twelve days, including time for load- 
ing and unloading. Outbound, the plane 
carried 8,300 pounds of badly needed air- 
plane accessories, such as fuel pumps, 
starters and magnetoes. On the return 
trip the cargo load was increased to 
8,500 pounds of damaged parts to be re- 
paired in this country. 

Capt. Okenfus said the heavily laden 
plane made the voyage without difficulty. 
They hit the “tail of a hurricane” near 
Puerto Rico, he said, but the C-87 plowed 
right through it. 


Capt. Okenfus was accompanied by 
Capt. Robert T. West, co-pilot, of Port- 
land, Ore.; First Lieut. William F. Finney, 
Jr., Plainfield, N. J., navigator; First Lieut. 
Vincent Puglisi, Brooklyn, N. Y., assistant 
navigator; Master Sergeant D. D. Dodd, 
engineer, and Staff Sergeant Truman V. 
Havius, of Big Spring, Tex., radioman. 
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this nation by other nations after the 
war will amount to approximately $20,- 
000,000,000. Free commercial use of for- 
eign airfields is a “modest request” in 
return for our lend-lease aid, he sug- 


gested. Brewster also pointed out that 
in providing lend-lease items—planes, 
tanks, ships, etc—stipulation is made 


that the U. S. will have rights to postwar 
use and interpreted the intent of lend- 
lease to be similar in the case of air- 
fields. 

Being specific, Brewster said that the 
U. S. should have full commercial rights 
to the airfield at Goosebay, Laborador— 
a key base to North Atlantic air travel— 
in which we have invested $7,000,000. 

This nation’s lag in forming over-all 
postwar defense, communications and 
transportation policies, Brewster labelled 
as a “tragic mistake” and declared that 
as a result, our postwar trade possibili- 
ties are “steadily deteriorating”. He es- 
timated that the Administration would 
prolong discussions and delay decisions 
“for another year”. 

Brewster suggested that the first step 
would be to formulate a policy for post- 
war security. Subsidiary to this would 
be policies on international communica- 
tions and transportation—fields which are 
inextricably bound up with security, he 
said. Until the nation has molded over- 
all policies in these three allied fields, ic 
is impossible, intelligently, to decide on 
more specific questions, he maintained, 
such as, for example, whether the U. S 
should operate a “chosen instrument” or 
allow several airlines to compete for for- 
eign trade, whether shipping and airlines 
should be tied up or whether the U. S 
airlines should be allowed to buy inter- 
ests in foreign airlines which are com- 
petitive with another U. S. line. His 
mind would remain “open” on _ these 
specific questions until a basic plan for 
international defense, communications 
and transportation had been adopted and 
it can be determined what pattern of 
operations will best suit the United 
States’ role in the postwar international 
scene. 


Deadlock in Michigan 


The Michigan State Board of Aeronau- 
tics was deadlocked last fortnight over 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ petition 
asking that the board’s action in granting 
a Greyhound Bus Lines’ subsidiary a 
charter to operate helicopter or other air 
service between Detroit and Bay City be 
set aside. 

“This apparently is an attempt for a 
showdown between Federal and State au- 
thority,” said Thomas E. Walsh, state di- 
rector of aeronautics. “The outcome prob- 
ably will set a precedent in the regulation 
of intra-state air line service.” 








D. W. Rentzel Heads 


Aeronautical Radio 


D. W. Rentzel, director of communica. 
tions for American Airlines, has beep 
elected president of Aeronautical Radio 
Inc., succeeding Commander Paul Golds. 
borough, now on active duty with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Comdr. Goldsborough, who has headed 


the corporation for many years, has been# 


named chairman of the board. It is 
understood that after the war he will 
again become president, assuming active 
direction of the company, which is a non- 
profit corporation owned by the domestic 
airlines for the purpose of handling radio 
matters with various government agencies 

Rentzel, it is said, will be on indefinite 
leave of absence from American to carry 
out his duties as president of Aeronauti- 
cal Radio. Until his election as president 
he served as vice president. 

Other officers elected include R. O 
Smith, superintendent of radio mainte- 
nance, Pennsylvania-Central Air Lines, 
vice president; Gordon A. O'Reilly, TWA’s 
assistant superintendent of communica- 
tions, vice president; D. F. Hambrick, co- 
ordinator of communications, United Air 
Lines, secretary; R. O. Smith, treasurer, 
and D. J. Bell, assistant secretary. Mr 
Bell is not affiliated with any airline. 

Elected directors of the corporation 
were Comdr. Goldsborough; Rentzel; 
Hambrick; Smith; O’Reilly; V. E. Murr, 
acting superintendent of communications, 
Eastern Air Lines; Karl Fickes, Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp.; C. E. Swanson, super- 
intendent of communications, Northwest 
Airlines; and Frank Dyer, superintendent 
of Communications, Braniff Airways. The 
directors will hold a meeting this month. 

Rentzel, the new president, was born 
in Houston, Tex., on Oct. 20, 1909. He 
was educated at Texas A & M and after 


graduation spent several years in the 
Navy, on duty principally in South 
America. 


He joined the staff of American Air- 
lines in 1931 as a radio operator in At- 
lanta. Later he was made station mana- 
ger at Little Rock, Ark., then was ad- 
vanced to system chief of operations with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth. Later he was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendent of communications with 
headquarters in Chicago, and in October, 
1941 was made superintendent of com- 
munications. On Dec. 1, 1942, he was 
named director of communications. 

Rentzel has been active in the war 
effort, assisting the government war 
communications problems, and is con- 
sidered an outstanding figure in the field 
of aviation communications. 


Senate Military Affairs 
Committee Goes On Record 


For Billy Mitchell Medal 


The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
recommended that the President award 
a Congressional Medal of Honor to the 
late “Billy” Mitchell, regarded as a mar- 
tyr in the fight for a separate air force, 
in a bill reported out shortly before the 
Congressional adjournment. 

In the last Congress, the Senate ap- 
proved a similar measure honoring Mit- 
chell but it was not acted upon by the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
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Every second of every hour- 
Of every day—and every night— 


In every season— 


Flagships are in the air— 
Saving transportation time— 
And countless en Sn 


Expediting our nations week. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS AMERICAN AIRLINES Iuc. 








Single U. S. International 
Line Urged by Foundation 


A conditions point to the need 
for unification of American air 
transport in the foreign field “in a 
single enterprise which will be 
privately owned but under strict 
government supervision. Provision 
should be made for the domestic air- 
lines to participate financially and 
physically in this one great unified 
enterprise.” 


Thus concluded Dr. Arthur E. Traxler 
last fortnight in a study issued by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. Traxler, director of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York, de- 
scribes himself as “a citizen profession- 
ally interested in social science” and as- 
serted in the foreword that “this discus- 
sion will not be in any sense an original 
contribution” but would be a compila- 
tion of facts “interpreted in the light of 
the expressed opinions of some of the 
leaders in American civil aviation.” 

Only through a single company can 

S. international air transportation 
“maintain its place of leadership in com- 
petition with the government-owned and 
subsidized companies of other nations,” 
he said. “A wise formulation of Amer- 
ican air policy is almost coordinate in 
importance with winning our forthcom- 
ing military victory.” 

In his summary, Dr. Traxler said: 
“Commercial air power, whether we like 
it og not, is going to be a spearhead in- 
strufhent of national policy so long as 
any vestige of nationalism 
the ;world political structure. To ignore 
this fact would be dangerous, and to 
neglect it would be suicidal. The policy 
of the United States on international 
air transport should be one of enlight- 
ened -self-interest for the immediate 
future, coupled with a dynamic long- 
term policy of international cooperation 
and goodneighborliness. 

“The idea of ‘freedom of the air’ is 
admirable as a long-term goal, but it is 
utterly impracticable under present con- 


remains in 


ditions. Without an International Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which would 
necessarily work in cooperation with 
other international bodies, the ideology 
of ‘freedom of the air’ is simply a cloak 
for anarchy in international air trans- 
portation. Neither the ‘idealists’ nor the 
airline leaders who take a ‘realistic’ 
point of view should stand in the way 
of an undertaking to secure regulation 
of world air traffic. The fact that the 
voices which have been raised in favor 
of this so-called ‘freedom’ are articulate 
and strong will not count in the balance 
when the problem is really faced and all 
the facts are represented in international 
negotiations. 

“The present practice of the major 
powers with respect to the securing of 
operating rights in other countries should 
be continued. This practice consists of 
the conclusion of liberal reciprocal agree- 
ments between the leading nations and 


the obtaining of unilateral franchises 
covering rights to operate airlines in 
other countries. A general policy of 


reciprocal agreements would lead to di- 
lution of the American position on the 
trade routes of the world, particularly 
in areas where our airlines would cross 
a large number of small countries.” 

For operating purposes, a single Amer- 
ican international airline system must 
be divided by zones, each division en- 
joying a large measure of autonomy in 
the manner of the regional companies 
of the Bell system, the author said. 

“Most of the benefits advanced by 
advocates of separate zone companies 
will be brought about by competition be- 
tween these operating divisions in mat- 
ters of service and cost, and there will 
be the further advantage that when an 
improvement is made by one division it 
will be immediately available to every 
other division,” he claimed. 

“It is frequently argued that a needed 
spur to technological progress would be 
removed if American international air 
transportation were unified into a single 
enterprise. There can be little doubt, 
however, that great motiviation to bring 








Bolling Field Puts On Fire-Fighting Show 
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The fire-fighting truck in this picture, purchased by the Army Air Forces 
from Cardox Chemical Corp., extinguished a blazing fire set to a salvaged plane 
in 45 seconds—25 seconds for the truck to gain its position, and 20 seconds to 

actually extinguish the flame. 
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Lea Bill Sidetracked 


House Rules Committee last fort- 
night failed to take any action on 
demands that the Lea civil aviation 
bill be brought up on the House 
floor for discussion. With Congress 
taking a recess until Jan. 10, it is 
unlikely that Rep. Clarence Lea's 
demands for House consideration 
by Jan. 15 will be met. 











about improvements in civil aviation 
would result from the intensive com- 
petition with foreign flag airlines, the 
existence of a vigorous and competitive 
domestic air transportation system, and 
close watch by trained government agen- 
cies. It would be desirable for the gov- 
ernment itself to conduct research from 
time to time to promote the development 
by the aircraft industry of new types 
for both domestic and international op- 
erations.” 

Pan American Airways, the author as- 
serted, “is our only aviation company 
operating throughout the world. It would 
seem desirable to consider the feasibility 
of participation in international civil 
aviation through cooperation with that 
one great organization which is already 
established and which is now leading 
the world. 

“Advocacy of unification here does not 
imply a desire to urge monopoly in the 
field of trans-ocean aviation. It grows 
out of a sincere belief that only by 
maintaining our civil air strength in 
peace can we maintain our own security 
and contribute effectively to world secur- 
ity. We cannot gain national security 
nor contribute to world security by sacri- 
ficing our national strength to competi- 
tive corporate or individual interests or 
by wallowing in fallacious sentimentalism 
masquerading as idealism. We are now 
paying a tragic price for national weak- 
ness brought on by unrealistic ‘idealism.’ 

“What is advocated here is not mon- 
opoly in the usual sense of that word; 
nor will the adoption of the policy of 
unification mean the curtailment of con- 
structive competition at home or abroad 
On the contrary, it is the best means for 
insuring constructive competition at 
home, and, it is believed, the only safe 
method whereby American-flag interna- 
tional airlines can offer real competition 
to foreign-flag international airlines 

“It appears that the advantages of 
private operation outweigh substantially 
those that might be advanced in favor 
of public operation. Private ownership, 
however, should be coupled with (a) 
strict regulation as a public utility, and 
(b) governmental financial participation 
and representation on the board of direc- 
tors of the consolidated enterprise.” 


Planes to Spearhead Drive 


Carrier-based planes will spearhead 
America’s westward drive in the Central 
Pacific, Rear Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey, 
chief of the Navy’s bureau of aero- 
nautics, predicted in a speech before the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association last 
fortnight. 

“Through the use of carriers in large 
numbers, we can concentrate in any 
given area an overwhelming air superior 
ity,” he said. “The aircraft carrier has 
completely revolutionized naval strategic 
thinking and naval tactics.” 
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Over hills and rolling valleys, these 
— Beechcraft AT-11 bombing trainers 
carry Out a mission. Their crews are 


preparing themselves for a rugged job 


| 


— flying bigger bombers over Axis tar- 


gets. How well they do that job depends 





greatly on their training... and as com- 


ation bat results testify, American airmen are 
com- 

the 
titive 

and 
igen- 
gov- 
from 
ment 
ypes 
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superbly trained. Bombardiers, pilots, 


and navigators, more often than not, 





perfect their skills in Beechcrafts. 


The record of these Beechcrafts, in the 





gruelling grind of military training 
service, reaffirms the reputation earned 
by their commercial prototypes in pre- 


war service from Aklavik to Little 














America — a reputation for doing efh- 
ciently and capably any job assigned 
to them, no matter how rugged that 


job might be. 
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ERMANY’S DESPERATE ATTEMPT 

to stop U. S. heavy bombers by arm- 
ing their fighters with rockets has cost 
them from 50 to 70 miles per hour in 
fighter plane speed, Wellwood E. Beall, 
vice president in charge of engineering of 
Boeing Aircraft Co., said last fortnight 
upon his return from a visit to U. S. air 
bases in England. 


This loss of speed makes the German 
fighters more susceptible to gunfire of 
American daylight bombers and fighters, 
but illustrates that the Nazis are willing 
to pay a high price in their efforts to stop 
the destructive air attacks. 


The magnitude and deadly efficiency 
with which Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker’s Eighth 
Air Force operates in its large-scale pro- 
gram of “softening up” the Nazi’s con- 
tinental defenses is inspiring to see, Beall 
said. 


“Even to a person presumed to be well 
informed on aviation subjects, the scope 
of the Eighth Air Force’s operations is 
simply astounding,” Beall emphasized. 
“The extensive organization of supply, 
communications, armament, personnel and 
flight operations is something the average 
American citizen can have no true con- 
ception of. The study and manpower in- 
vested in the dropping of a single bomb 
on a vital enemy objective, is greater 
than can be imagined. The assembly and 
the perfecting of this organization, of 
fighter and bomber power, is the big job 
General Eaker and his boys are accom- 
plishing. All our boys over there know 
they are in the big league now. They 
know the Germans aren’t fooling, nor are 
they, the Americans. 


“Two years ago, when the Eighth Army 
Air Forces was organized with a per- 
sonnel of six officers, the Boeing Flying 
Fortress emerged as its principal bom- 
bardment weapon. During the interim, 
the Eighth Army Air Forces has acquired 
phenomenal numerical strength, both in 
manpower—now numbering in the thou- 
sands—and in equipment, also number- 
ing thousands of bombers and fighters. 
During this time, the Fortress has proved 
itself time and again, as the weapon that 
gets over the target oftener, and the 
bomber that returns oftener. Its superior 
ceiling enables the Fortress to climb above 
the level of accurate ack ack, and to pro- 
ceed on its way with its tremendous 
striking force. 


“The Emden raid, in which Fortresses 
and Liberators were credited with shoot- 
ing down 117 of a total bag of 138 Nazi 
fighters, is an example of the extraordi- 
nary job these heavy bombers are doing.” 

The one thing which seems most re- 
sponsible for the success of our planes sco 
far in meeting the terrific Nazi opposition 
is the tremendous concentration of de- 
fensive firepower made possible by the 
Fortresses’ ability to fly in close formation 
during attacks, he said. 

“What continues to surprise all of us, 
and to gratify us, is the amount of punish- 
ment the Flying Fortress can take, and 
still return to base,” Beall declared. 

He listed several engineering reasons 
which have proved jointly responsible 
for the ability of the Fortresses to “take 
it.” One, he said, is the wing structure 
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Rocket Equipment Reduces Nazi 
Fighter Speed 70mph, Says Beall 


consisting of bridge-like, truss type spars, 
plus a reinforced skin which itself carries 
two-thirds of the load. With this struc- 
ture, severe damage can be sustained 
without critically affecting basic wing 
strength. 

Another, he declared, is the use of 
several alternate methods of control, and 
even if battle damage prevents use of 
all other control methods, the automatic 
pilot can be used for near normal 
maneuverability. 

Another is the fact that virtually 
all B-17 mechanisms are electrically 
operated. Damage to one circuit will not 
affect another, and the dispersal of these 
circuits reduces vulnerability. 

The “dorsal fin” which is a characteris- 
tic of the Flying Fortress has proved to 
be still another important factor in bring- 
ing the ships back, Beall said; not only 
because of the inherent stability with 
which it makes possible close formation 
flying, but also because the Fortresses’ 
effective stabilizing surfaces have made 
it possible for the planes to continue to 
operate even with large portions of the 
tail surfaces shot away or with other 
major airplane damage radically disturb- 
ing the ship’s balance. 

But the lion’s share of the credit Beall 
gave to the indomitable spirit of the 
American Air Forces crews. The confi- 
dence that they have built up through a 
period of successful operations causes 
them to stand by their Fortresses long 
past normal bail out time and to continue 
to bring them back to base despite ex- 
traordinary damage, he said. 

Beall said the maintenance and repair 
devices of the Eighth Air Force have 
achieved high efficiency. 

“The repair jobs those boys are turning 
out, and in so brief a time, earn the re- 
spect of anybody who understands the 
problems involved,” he said. 

While in the United Kingdom, Beall 
visited these British aircraft factories: A. 
V. Roe, builder of the Lancaster; Vickers 
Supermarine, builder of the Spitfire; 
Vickers-Armstrong, builder of the Wind- 
sor; Armstrong-Whitworth, builder of 
Lancaster and Whitley bombers; Rolls 
Royce, builder of the Rolls Royce engine; 
and the Hawkers Aircraft, builder of the 
Hurricane, Typhoon and the Tempest, all 
fighters. In addition, he was guest of the 
Royal Aeronautical Establishment, which 
is comparable to America’s National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Beall said the British aircraft industry 
is now approaching American manufac- 
turers in techniques used for quantity 
production, employing heavy machine 
tools, many of which are of American 
manufacture. In addition, the British are 
now designing their aircraft for quantity 
production, a feature which could not be 
accomplished during the threat of immi- 
nent invasion two years ago. 


Canaday, Rodger Elected to ACWP 

Ward M. Canaday, chairman and presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland Motors, and 
David W. Rodger, vice president and 
secretary of the Federal-Mogul Corp., re- 
cently were unanimously elected to the 
Automotive Council for War Production. 
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Lieut. General Ira C. Eaker, com- 
manding general of the U. S. Eighth 
Air Force, and Wellwood E. Beall, 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing of Boeing Aircraft Co., looking 
over a "strike" map showing enemy 
targets hit, at Eighth Air Force head- 

quarters in England. 





Funds for 7 New Airports, 
Plus 24 Started by WPA. 
Appropriated by Congress 


Funds for seven new airports and to 
complete 24 WPA-started ports through- 
out the country were appropriated in 
final Congressional action on the First 
Supplemental bill. 

The amount allocated for the airports 
was $9,907,890. The new ports are to be 


located at: Boston, Mass.; Cumberland, 
Md.; Battle Mountain, Nev.; Winder, Ga.; 
Opelousas, La.; Holdenville, Okla.; and 


Sheridan, Wyo. 

The bill carried, in addition, an allo- 
cation of $2,756,000 for the CAA, $17,546,- 
700 for NACA and $22,779 for domestic 
airmail (1942). 





Have You 
Moved Again? 


Don't miss a single issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION. Send us 
your new address together with the old 
one. Copies that have 
to your old address will not be for- 
warded to a different city by the Post 
Office unless postage is sent to the 
Post Office by you. You can avoid this 
expense and annoyance by sending your 





been mailed 


new address to: 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
Subscriber Service Department 
1317 F Street, N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE RELICOPTER’S HEART 


One feature that has played an im- 
portant part in the success of the 
Sikorsky helicopter is the develop- 
ment of “cyclic pitch control.” 


The mechanism that operates this 
control passes through the main rotor 
hub. 
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LOCKED ON THE COLLAR 
THE BOLT BY IS ELASTIC, 
THE ACTION OF THE NUT CAN BE 


THE GRIPPING USED TIME AND . ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


TIME AGAIN. 


? 
MADE IN ALL SIZES AND TYPES — WITH 
THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS. 





It is the heart of the helicopter. 


And you will find this heart fastened 
safely and securely with Elastic Stop 
Nuts. 


These are the nuts with the red elastic 
collar —the nuts which have revolu- 
tionized aircraft construction. 


That red collar hugs the bolt and grips 
tight. It does not loosen under vibra- 
tion or shock. It locks fast—anywhere 
on the bolt. 


Nevertheless, you can take Elastic Stop 
Nuts off, and put them back on, time 
and time again, and they still retain 
their locking effectiveness. 


Elastic Stop Nuts are going to prove 
godsends in countless postwar fasten- 
ing problems. They will make prod- 
ucts safer, better and longer lasting. 


Any time you wish, our engineers will 
be glad to help with whatever fasten- 
ing job you might have. They will 
recommend the correct Elastic Stop 
Nut to meet the situation. 


——— 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 





C) 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 











viation looks to Link for crea- 
e engineering and high stand- 
ds of manufacture. Look for 
€ name LINK on precision 
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Detailed Plane Disposal Plan Is Offered 


Return of Surplus Craft to Manufacturer 
for Resale Urged as Aid to Industry 


By Cuirrorp GUEST 


A DETAILED plan for “orderly and ethical” disposal of government- 
owned surplus aircraft after the war, based largely upon the salvage 
value of such equipment rather than the potentials of profit, is proposed by 
one of the largest personal plane manufacturers in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


Emphasizing that the continued oper- 
ation and well-being of the aircraft in- 
dustry completely overshadows in im- 
portance the matter of disposal from the 
profit angle, the plan proposes that after 
all planes which can be used by the 
Armed Services are accounted for, the 
remainder be “lend-leased” back to the 
manufacturer who made them, for re- 
pair and resale. 

Supporting this procedure with a de- 
tailed analysis, the manufacturer asserts 
that it would “plow back” benefits into 
the industry, instead of “injecting a 
drug” into it. Likewise, it would ob- 
viate the necessity for the creation of 
still another government agency—a super 
sales department, the administration of 
which would consume a great part of 
the proceeds from such sales. 

It is argued that a government sales 
department, given carte blanche for the 
disposal of surplus aircraft, would have 
first call on all markets and be controlled 
by no ethics or commercial principles. 
This, it is further contended, would re- 
sult in such unfair competition to manu- 
facturers and dealer-distributors as to 
decelerate postwar production and em- 
ployment at a time when both should be 
at the highest possible level. 

In approaching the problem of dis- 
posal, this manufacturer—who requested 
that his name not be used—feels that 
aircraft must be considered in the sense 
of its salvage value insofar as sale prices 
or profits are concerned. Since aircraft 
were produced for the exclusive purpose 
of helping win the war, they should be 
looked upon in the same light as tanks. 
cannons and bombs—as expendable war- 
time equipment. But since aircraft has 
a higher salvage value it “should net the 
government a return in value commen- 
surate to the well-being of an industry 
which will be affected by such disposal.” 

Following are the major steps in dis- 
posal urged by this manufacturer—one 
of the most detailed programs yet pre- 
sented for the handling of this contro- 
versial problem: 

1. For the Armed Services to deter- 
mine ways and means of using as much 
of this equipment as is practical and 
possible, basing their needs over a period 
of several years. 

(a) We will 
large air force for a 
following the war, and a_ considerable 
number of these surplus aircraft could 
be reserved and used in building up 
“flying time” and maintaining proficiency 
of pilots and ground service crews. 

(b) Likewise, a great many pilots and 
crew personnel now in the Armed Forces 
will undoubtedly be retained as reserv- 
ists or attached to some National Guard 
units after returning to civilian life. A 


undoubtedly maintain a 
number of years 
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great many surplus aircraft could be as- 
signed to the many Air Corps reserve 
units over the country, and an addi- 
tional quantity could be assigned or sold 
to the many State National Guard units 
throughout the nation for the purpose of 
maintaining the flying status and pro- 
ficiency of such reservists. 

(c) An additional number of surplus 
aircraft could be placed in service in 
other ways, such as foreign legations, 
attaches, etc., thereby lengthening their 
period of usefulness to the nation and 
at the same time “drawing off” some of 
the surplus. 

2. After the Armed Services have 
selected and reserved the aircraft that 
would be needed on the above basis, the 
remaining surplus aircraft should be 
turned back to the respective manufac- 





Celebrate Anniversary 





On the first anniversary of the 
establishment of Southwest Airways’ 
all-Army feeder air freight and mail 
service, connecting West Coast Air 
Service Command terminals with sat- 
ellite installations, the above group 
gathered to celebrate. Left to right 
—Col. William F. Centner, who 
played an active role in the inaugura- 
tion of the service a year ago; Brig. 
Gen. Lucas V. Beau, commanding 
general, San Bernardino Air Service 
Command; Capt. Ted Mitchell, 
operations chief of the Southwest 
Airways service; and Capt. W. A. 
Walker, commanding the 39th Air 

Freight Wing detachment. 


turer by the branch of service that orig- 
inally procured the aircraft. 

(a) These aircraft should be returned 
to the manufacturer on a “lend-lease” 
basis. The manufacturer would draw 
from the pool of surplus aircraft as fast 
as he could rework and resell them 
Payment would be made to the United 
States Treasury by the manufacturer as 
payment was received on the sale of the 
aircraft, crediting the account of the 
branch of service from which the air- 
craft was drawn 

(b) The manufacturer should be able 
to purchase surplus aircraft on the above 
basis, at a price that would enable him 
to make a small profit on the re-condi- 
tioning and re-sale, and at a price that 
would allow the dealer a small profit and 
at the same time be low enough to at- 
tract immediate purchasers. In other 
words, the retail price should be low 
enough to insure a ready market for 
quick sale and so as not to allow the 
surplus aircraft to compete with similar 
peace-time production models. By way 
of illustration: Let us say that a retail 
sale price of $10,000 is determined and 
set on Airplane X. The manufacturer 
would then determine his cost of re- 
conditioning the airplane, including a 
small profit, which we will say amounts 
to $4,000. Allowing an additional $1,000 
as a commission to the dealer, the air- 
plane would then cost the manufacturer 
$5,000 which would represent the amount 
the government would receive from the 
disposal of each unit of Type X surplus 
airplanes. 

3. It is recognized that most of the sur- 
plus aircraft having postwar commercial 
value and utility will be in need of cer- 
tain modifications and repairs, in order 
to insure safe operation and in compli- 
ance with existing Civil Air Regulations 
The manufacturer is the logical one to 
make these modifications and repairs as 
he has 

(a) The engineering and manufactur- 
ing personnel necessary to do the job 
the way it should be done, which such 
personnel will, likewise, be in need of 
postwar - employment. 

(b) Ample 
stances surplus 
be utilized in 
craft. 

(c) In addition the manufacturer has 
a direct and personal concern in the safe 
operation of such aircraft as unrepair- 
able damage could be done to his repu- 
tation through improper modification and 
repairs before placing the aircraft in the 
hands of private and commercial users. 

4. A study of this 
many advantages that will tend to 
strengthen the postwar position of the 
manufacturer. Some of these advantages, 
which are of vital concern to all manu- 
facturers, are as follows: 

(a) The rerouting and reprocessing of 
surplus aircraft back through the manu- 
facturer would make possible the reten- 
tion and employment of a considerable 
number of workers—who would other- 
wise be abruptly dismissed—thereby mak- 
ing the “shut down” and “readjustment” 
problem a more gradual one. 


(b) It would enable the 
to make a gradual “scaling down” of 
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materials—in some _in- 
materials—which could 
re-conditioning such air- 


proposal reveals 


manufacturer 
war 


(Turn to page 80) 
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Navy Negotiating for More Craft 
Of Mars Type After Record Flight 


N EGOTIATIONS are under way between the Navy and The Glenn L 
Martin Co. of Baltimore for the construction of more planes of the 
Mars type, it was announced by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox follow- 
ing a record-breaking 8,972-mile maiden cargo flight of the Mars early in 


December. 


The Mars set a number of new records 
for over-water cargo transportation, cov- 
ering the entire trip in 55 hours and 31 
minutes of flying time and averaging 161 
miles an hour for the entire time in the 
air. On some jumps it averaged 177 mph. 

Knox was enthusiastic about the Mars’ 
performance, declaring that the war had 
demonstrated the need for huge cargo 
planes. Navy pioneering with shins of the 
Mars type, he said, undoubtedly would be 
of “immense benefit to postwar opera- 
tions.” 

The maiden war mission of the Mars 
included a 4,375-mile hop over the At- 
lantic from the Naval Air Station at 
Patuxent, Md., to Natal, a record non- 
stop cargo flight. Carrying 13,000 pounds 
of Christmas mail for the armed forces, 
the plane took off at 9:21 a.m. Nov. 30 
and reached Natal 28 hours and 25 min- 
utes later, averaging 152 miles an hour, 
thus also setting a world’s record. 

Other records set by the Mars were: 

(1) Greatest air cargo, 35,000 pounds; 
(2) heaviest load ever lifted by a plane— 
148,500 pounds gross (including the 
72,000-pound “empty weight” of the plane) 
at take-off from Patuxent. 

On the mission the Mars was in com- 
mand of Lieut. Comdr. William E. Coney 
of Baltimore, former Eastern Air Lines 
pilot; and had a crew of sixteen. 





Bs ay ete: nies 
The 200-foot wing of the Mars is so 5 big that it could be used as a landing 


After carrying the Christmas mail to 
Natal she took 23,000 pounds of cargo to 
Belem, Brazil, covering the 977 miles in 
5 hours and 30 minutes. From Belem to 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, 1,233 miles, she 
carried 35,000 pounds. Next she took 23,- 
000 pounds into Bermuda and returned to 
Patuxent with 27,400 pounds of “Priority 
A-1” war materials, including tantalite, 
mica and beryllium. 

“The Mars, with its four Wright Cyclone 
engines, performed wonderfully through- 
out the flight,” the Navy reported. “No 
mechanical trouble was encountered, only 
a few minor repairs being necessary.” 


Fairchild Interrupts Schedule 


Fairchild Aircraft Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
has interrupted its production of PT-19s 
to start manufacturing an undisclosed 
number of PT-26 “Cornell” trainers, which 
are used by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and by the Royal Norwegian Air Force at 
“Little Norway” in Canada. 


Minnesota Aero Dept. Moves 
The Department of Aeronautics, State 
of Minnesota, has moved its offices to 
2429 University Avenue, St. Paul (4), 
Minn. 


strip for a small airplane, Martin points out. 
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Panagra Not Subsidized 
Through U. S.-Bolivia 
Deal, Says Jesse Jones 


A charge by Sen. Hugh Butler (R., 
Nebr.) that the U. S. invested $660,000 in 
Bolivia under the “good neighbor” policy, 
$200,000 of which was ultimately used 
to subsidize Panagra, was formally re- 
futed by Secretary of Commerce, Jesse 
Jones, in a letter to Chairman Kenneth 


D. McKellar of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee during the fortnight 

Butler, who made an extensive tour 
through South American countries last 
summer, reported on the deal 

“Among the queer deals made is the 
Bolivian blunder. The U. S., through the 
Defense Supplies Corp., a Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. subsidiary, loaned Bolivia 
$660,000, with which to buy new planes. 
This was to get Bolivia to promise a 
$200,000 subsidy annually to Panagra 

an American airline. So here we 
have come on from our purse of $660,000 
to get a foreign government to subsidize 
an American airline. Well.” 

The facts of the situation, 
Jones maintained were 

“In April 1941, DSC started a program 
designed to replace Axis personnel and 
equipment in Latin-American airlines 
with U. S. personnel and equipment. In 
furtherance of this program, Defense 
Supplies made a loan to Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano of $300,000 for working capital 
and for construction, improvements, and 
replacements. In addition, aircraft and 
spare parts to the value of $360,000 were 
sold to Lloyd Aereo Boliviano on credit 
A subsidy equal to $16,000, U. S. cur- 
rency per month ($192,000 per year) had 
for some time been paid to Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano by the Bolivian Government, 
and in the Defense Supplies contract 
covering these loans to the Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano it was stipulated that the 
Bolivian Government should continue 
this subsidy. Obviously, the reason for 
making this one of the conditions of 
the contract was to make sure that the 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano would continue 
to receive this assistance from the 
Bolivian Government so that it could 
operate in the black, thus providing ad- 
ditional security for the ultimate payment 
of the loan. 

“When Lloyd Aereo Boliviano divested 
itself of its German management, Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano and the Pan American- 
Grace Airways entered into a contract 
for the operation of Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano by Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways 

“DSC was not a party to this contract. 


however, 


The contract provided for the payment 
of compensation by Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano by Pan American-Grace Air- 


ways of $1,500 monthly, one-half of which 
Pan American-Grace Airways obligated 
itself to invest in the capital stock of 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano.’ 

“Instead of that being a bad trans- 
action, it was a perfectly straight trans- 
action”, McKellar told the Senate. 


Heavy N. Y. Air Traffic Foreseen 

Three hundred and sixty planes will 
fly over New York City every hour and 
helicopters will bring commuters from 
the suburbs into the city, it was pre- 
dicted recently by John McKenzie, New 
York Commissioner of Marine and Avi- 
ation. 
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1. “MARKS the spot where the gears must begin to 
mesh, in assembling a Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft 
Magneto. Even though all gears are held to precise individual 
tolerances, they come down the line in matched sets... with 
x's” hand-etched on the first contact teeth. And that preci 
sion may well help to mark the spot for a Jap or a Nazi flier 
The engineers of Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos 
Harnesses and Switches have scored important advances in 
aircraft ignition design. But ingenuity in achieving and main 
taining even higher standards of production quality, is no less 
important. Only thus can our airmadas turn the American 
margin of inventive genius into an actual margin of superi 
ority in battle. 
Particularly is this true of the ignition equipment that 
must control and deliver 40,000 sparks per minute to an air 


craft engine ...each timed to a split second. The workers of 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 



























Putting the Teeth in it! 


Bendix-Scintilla know this. Many of them can already see 
in our Vehicles of Victory, the wondrous Transports of 
Tomorrow. But right now the job of these precision gear 


assemblers is war, exclusively and like the pilots of our 


fighting planes, they are “putting the teeth in it 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
“The Invisible Crew," are standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manvu- 
facturers, including: 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 
Whitney * Warner * Packard * Ranger 
* Ford * Nash « Chrysler * Kinner. 


















Naval Affairs Committee Plans 


Close Watch of Brewster Plant 


Mf AJoR blame for production failures 
‘ at Brewster Aeronautical Corp. was 
dealt out to management and labor in a 
60-page report of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, filed during the fortnight and 
climaxing the group’s extensive public 
investigation. 

The report announced the Committee’s 
intent to continue to act as “watchdog” 
over Brewster and recommend the con- 
tinuance of Navy contracts with Brewster 
only if the production schedule laid 
down by the corporation’s new president, 
Henry J. Kaiser, is met. “If the produc- 
tion schedule is not met, the contract 
should be cancelled”, it said. 

Kaiser’s projected schedule calls for a 
monthly production of 150 Corsairs by 
May and 288 by next September. Accord- 
ing to the Kaiser schedule Brewster is to 
produce 106 fighters in January, 126 in 
February, 140 in March, and 144 in April. 

Both management and labor at Brew- 
ster “have much for which to answer”, 
the report declared. Major responsibility 
rests “with the short-sighted union 
leaders who, insisting upon the exercise 
of prerogatives which they never should 
have had, impeded production by strikes. 
slowdowns, work stoppages, and organized 
loafing.” This thrust was directed pri- 
marily at Tom V. De Lorenzo, president 
of UAAAIW-CIO Local 365. De Lorenzo 
was portrayed in the report as a man 
“whose whole career has been woven 
about a tissue of falsehoods and whose 


The report proposed that Naval Con- 
tracts with Brewster be “preemptorily 
cancelled . at the first outbreak of 
labor difficulty in the future, 
in the form of strike, slowdown, stop- 
page, or other form of labor obstruction- 
ism.” 

Managements prior to the present Kaiser 
regime at Brewster were criticized in the 
report as being “consistently weak” and 
showing “a signal lack of resilience in 
meeting the conditions” that arose. 

In the past three years, Brewster has 
had six presidents—James Work, George 
F. Chapline, Ralph M. Singer, C. A. Van 
Dusen, Frederick J. Riebel, Jr., and Henry 
J. Kaiser. On April 20, 1942 the Navy 
took over the operation of the Brewster 
plants, placing Capt. George C. Wester- 
velt in charge. A month later Van Dusen 
was installed as president. Production 
continued unsatisfactory, and in March 
of this year, Riebel was installed as 
president and Kaiser made chairman of 
the board. Kaiser did not become active 
in the company’s affairs however until 
he accepted the presidency, at the Navy’s 
request, shortly before House Naval Af- 


fairs Committee opened its public in- 
vestigation on Nov. 5. 
The Committee’s criticism of the Navy 


was less severe than that of management 
and labor, amounting to only a slight 
reprimand for “failure to take vigorous 
and effective steps to remedy the diffi 
culties that had occurred when the faiil- 





primary characteristic has been a callous ure of production was brought to its 
disregard for the truth.” attention.” 
American Airlines ATC Crew Decorated 











For participation in the initial survey flight from Newfoundland to North 
Africa, an American Airlines’ crew flying for the Air Transport Command was 
decorated with the Air Medal Dec. 15 by Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, ATC 
commanding general. This is the first instance of an entire crew of a contract 


carrier being honored with the Air Medal, AA states. 


The citation says that 


despite untried navigational facilities and lack of flying aids, the route was 


flown nonstop in eleven hours." 


Shown left to right are Gen. George; John 


F. Davidson, crew captain and pilot; M. G. Beard, flight engineer; G. W. Smith, 

radio officer and J. E. Brown, navigator and second officer. The fifth member 

of the crew, James B. Hay, was on duty in South America and was unable to 
be in New York for the medal presentation. 
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The report pointed to the Under Secre- 


tary of Navy, James V. Forrestal’s re- 
mark that the Brewster contract “was 
not good business” and went along with 
Forrestal in agreeing that the war pro- 
gram’s demand for fighter planes, how- 
ever, made the contract a necessity. The 
urgent need for planes at the fronts pre- 
cluded considerations of “good business” 
The services had to “marshal all possible 
sources of production.” The fact that 
Brewster’s failure to meet expectations is 
the unusual and not the typical 
commented the report, “is a credit to the 
resourceful and efficient manner in which 
the Navy rose to the occasion in time of 
crisis.” 


case, 


Following are specific recommendations 
on Brewster made by the Committee 

1. Control of Brewster must not revert 
to the Miranda-Work-Zelcer group. (The 
two Miranda brothers and William Zelcer 
are much-publicized international dealers 
in munitions, whose operations are now 
heing traced down by the State Depart- 
ment. They worked in close cooperation 
with James Work, founder of Brewster 
The present voting-trust agreement un- 
der which the stock of the corporation 
owned by the vroup is impounded, ex- 
pires in November of 1944. Necessary 
steps should be taken by the Navy to 
insure that, so long as Brewster 
Naval contracts, control of the corpora- 
tion will not revert to them 

2. The wages of nonproductive employes 
at Brewster, such as shop committeemen 
and shop stewards (who spend their time 
working for the union) should not be 
charged as labor costs on government con- 
tracts. Both the Comptroller General and 
the Navy should check this item. In the 
first nine months of this year such em- 
ployes at Brewster received as compensa- 
tion for their labor which was almost 
entirely nonproductive, payments from the 
company amounting to $544,122, while 
payments during this period by the union 
for lost time amounted to only $2,126 

3. The Navy and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral should examine carefully the allow- 
ance of excessive or duplicated executive 
salaries at Brewster 

4. Evidence indicates that the manage- 
ment at Brewster engaged in the hoard- 
ing of manpower, and at all times had 
many more employes than were required 
Prompt steps should be taken by War 
Manpower Commission and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service to release these surplus 
emploves and to redistribute them to 
other vlants where their skills are needed 

5. Selective Service should take imme- 
diate steps to review the deferments of 
Brewster employes and should cance! all 
deferments of workers not engaged in 
productive activities Such measures 
should also be applied in connection with 
other companies at which similar condi- 
tions prevail. SSS should avoid the 
granting of occupational deferments wher: 
such deferments result in the lay-off of 
female employes or of male workers not 
subject to induction in the armed forces 

6. Evidence indicating the 
of fraud, sabotage and other criminal 
offenses at Brewster should be taken up 
by the appropriate Government agencies 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, thé Crim- 
inal Division of the Justice Department 
and the Office of Naval Intelligence 

7. Guards at Brewster should be placed 
under the full and exclusive control of 
the Navy. (In the past they have been 
responsible to the company and union.) 
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F lcetwines believes that the soundest kind of post- equipment. Its role in the early history of aviation 
war planning is more production now. The mass- guarantees the importance of the name Fleetwings in 
assembly of surface parts for America’s great fighting the air developments tomorrow. In the post-war world, 
and bombing planes is the best contribution Fleetwings there will be no substitute for this experience. It is 
can make toward the better world we are fighting for. something aviation will always need. 


For years, Fleetwings has pioneered in the designing 


and production of planes, plane parts and hydraulic 
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“OUTLAST THE PLANE” 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, BOOTS PARK, NEW CANAAN, CONN, 





Now and for the 
duration manufacturing by 
appointment to His Excellency 
Johnny Skytrooper, STANPAR 
in the peace to be won will be 
manufacturing personal items 
by appointment to Their Ex- 
cellencies Mr. and Mrs. Free 
Citizens of the World. 

To hasten that day 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


COURTESY DOUGLAS 


By Appointment to His Excellency, 
Johnny Skytrooper, U.S. A. 


“Geronimo, look out below” . . . and Johnny Skytrooper hits 
his chute to spearhead Allied attacks on every front. As one of the 
largest chute producing organizations in America, the men and 
women of Standard Parachute Corporation proudly and diligently 
back the paratroop attack with a prodigious output of “parachutes 


with a pedigree.” 


i, VOY 


STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION aa SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 















Warner Sees Reduced Air 


Transport Costs in Postwar 


Predicts Fares of 3c 
a Mile, Cargo at 
l6c Per Ton-Mile 


MPROVEMENTS in the airplane 

and in operating practices will 
reduce the cost of operating trans- 
port airplanes with mixed pas- 
senger-cargo loads from the pre-war 
figure of 27¢ per payload-capacity 
ton-mile to a postwar figure of 
“something around 18” and the cor- 
responding figure for operation with 
cargo alone will be brought as low 
as 10 or 11¢, Edward P. Warner, 
vice chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, predicted on Dec. 15. 
before the 
ciety of Detroit, Warner said that 
economies would not be possible 
three or four years after the war. 

“Allowing for the impossibility of main- 
taining such load factors in peace as have 
been built up in war, and for a normal 
operating profit, the estimates would cor- 
respond to passenger fares of about 3c a 
mile, and air cargo rates, exclusive of 
pick-up and delivery charges, of about 16c 
a ton-mile,” he stated. 


Engineering So- 
these 
until 


Speaking 


Need Peacetime Experience 


“Let me emphasize that I am not pre- 
senting these figures as probabilities for 
the month after fighting stops, but as 
likely to be attainable after operating 
conditions have been reasonably stabilized, 
and after some additional operating ex- 
perience has been secured under peaceful 
conditions, and after the manufacturing 
industry has had time to market new air- 
craft of postwar design 

“Supposing that a rate of 15c per ton- 
mile from airport to airport is the best 
that can be reasonably expected within 
the next few years, how much cargo traffic 
would it produce? Allowing for cost of 
pick-up and delivery, the imagined rate 
would be approximately a third of the 
present figure. I have no doubt that the 
effect would be to multiply the pre-war 
volume of air express at least by 10 or 
15—perhaps even more.” 

Among factors which will contribute to 
the reduction of the pre-war figure of 
27c per payload-capacity ton-mile, Warner 
said, will be savings in weight, improve- 
ments in aerodynamic efficiency. improve- 
ments in fuel, reductions in overhead ex- 
pense of airline operations, sacrifice in 
single-engine performance of cargo planes. 
The spread between even the lowest of 
the figures in his predictions and the pres- 
ent cost of moving goods by surface ve- 
hicles is still large, “yet it sometimes 
seems that the smooth and boundless air 
space ought to furnish the most eco- 
nomical transportation,” Warner asserted. 

“To show what specific factors make it 
more costly than its surface rivals, I 
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have found it interesting to make a 
point-by-point comparison between the 
average cost of operating a DC-3 air- 
plane, of 2l-passenger capacity, and the 
national average for intercity motor buses 
of about 50 percent more seating capacity 


than the airplane, as shown by reports 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission respec- 
tively. Available data permit closer 


parallels between the passenger airplane 
and the bus than between a cargo air- 
plane and a truck; but the general re- 
sults of a similar comparison in the 
latter case probably would not be very 
different. The buses were showing, im- 
mediately before the war, an average 
operating cost of almost exactly 20 cents 
per mile. The corresponding figure for 
the DC-3 was about 68 cents per mile. 
Passengers by bus carry less baggage than 
those by air; and the airplane, unlike the 
bus, carries mail and express together 
with the passengers. The total effect is 
to make the pavload capacities of the two 
vehicles virtually the same: and the ton- 
mile cost of the airplane is therefore about 
three and a half times that for the bus.” 


“A few comparable items of expense 
are: 
Cents per mile 
Airplane Bus 
Fuel and oil (including fuel 
taxes) 8.56 2.58 
Pay of crew , _ 9.63 3.58 
Maintenance of equipment (in- 
cluding maintenance over- 
head) - 9.30 3.60 
Station expense (including 
meteorologists, radio oper- 
ators, etc.) 13.19 2.38 
Insurance and accident costs 2.29 1.05 
Traffic solicitation and adver- 
tising ..... : 8.39 0.96 
Depreciation of equipment 9.04 2.03 
Pay of general office employes 
including executives ui 1.79 1.00 
Taxation and licenses (exclud- 
ing fuel taxes) 1.41 1.40 
Passenger service cost (exclu- 
sive of pay of crew and of 
3.42 


liability insurance* ) 


* Not separately identified in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports. but certainly very 
small as the item is defined in airline practice 


2 to 3 Ratio Cited 


“The blame for the cost differential be- 
tween air and surface transport is widely 
diffused. Among the items listed, which 
account for over 90 per cent of the total 
cost of operation of each vehicle, only 
taxes and general office payroll fail to 
show at least twice as high a figure per 
mile for the airplane as for the bus of 
like payload capacity. A ratio of from 
two to three is the prevailing rule; but 
station expense for the airline, with its 
many items for specially-trained person- 
nel who have no counterpart in bus 
operation, is more than five times that for 
the bus, and the ratio for traffic promo- 
tion and advertising is nearly nine to one. 

“The bus has but little advantage in 
weight. With equal payload capacity, the 
bus and the airplane are also very nearly 


equal in gross weight, the ratio of pay- 
load to gross typically being about 25 per 
cent in the former case and 20 in the 
latter. 

“To trace the explanation in a few 


outstanding cases, the airplane travels at 
four to five times the average speed of 
the bus; but it uses about twenty times 
as much power, with the result that the 
bus gives five miles per gallon as against 
only 1.6 for the airplane. 

“The crew of a DC-3 normally cover 
about 150,000 miles a year as against about 
60,000 for a bus driver; but the airplane 


earries a crew of three instead of one, 
and the total annual payroll for a full 
crew is about seven times the pay of a 
driver. 

“The first cost of the airplane is ap- 
proximately ten times that of the bus; 
and while it travels about six times as 
many miles in a year, and about four 
times as many in its total service life, 


the difference in first cost overrides the 
excess of mileage and gives the airplane 
a higher depreciation. 


Traffic Costs May Drop 


“The ratios applying to most of these 
cost items will remain large, as far as we 
can now foresee. Since station payroll 
does not have to increase in direct pro- 
portion to amount of operation, increase 
of volume may bring the costs under that 
heading to only two or three times the 
bus figure, instead of 54 times as at 
present. The startlingly high ratio of 
traffic and advertising costs may be re- 
duced as the habit of travel by air be- 
comes more widely established, and 
patrons need less constant and vigorous 
persuasion.” 

Discussing the safety record, and regu- 
larity of airline service, Warner said: 

“The special strains of war, increased 
intensity of utilization of equipment, and 
the loss of many experienced personnel, 
might have been expected to increase the 
hazards of flight. Fortunately, and greatly 
to the credit of the operating personnel, 
no such increase has occurred. An acci- 
dent rate which stood at about 7.8 fa- 
talities per 100,000,000 passenger-miles 
from 1933 to 1937, and was reduced to an 
average of 2.8 for the years between 
1939 and 1942, has been further reduced 
to 2.2 for the twelve-month period ended 
November 30. Only one calendar year 
in the history of American air transport 
(1939), had a better record in that re- 
spect than the record of these most re- 
cent 12 months. 

“At the same time, regularity of service 
has been rising, notwithstanding a tight- 
ness of scheduling of the movements of 
individual aircraft which always threatens 
that the cancellation of one trip may 
force the cancellation of several more, 
since the airplane will not be on hand at 
the reouired place and time for starting 


them. Never before 1942 had more than 
9214% of the trips scheduled on the do- 
mestic airlines in an entire year been 


completed. Last year the percentage of 
completion rose to just over 94, and the 
record of the first 9 months of 1943 
promises a further slight increase over 
that figure. 

“If so much can be accomplished in 
time of war, the records of safety and 
regularity that will be established when 
peace brings its new opportunities ought 


to be sensational.” 




















AMERICAN goods, from hosiery to air- 
plane engines, are going to all parts 
of the world by air in an increasing vol- 
ume, according to a study of exports by 
air made public by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

While air exports at present represent 
only a small percentage of total United 
States exports, they include a _ great 
variety of commodities consigned to many 
different countries. 

The study of United States exports by 
air, including Lend-Lease exports, covers 
the period of July, 1943. While withhold- 
ing exact data as to value or volume of 
trade because of wartime security regula- 
tion, the Census Bureau’s report indicates 
through the use of percentages the gen- 
eral nature and destinations of air exports. 

During the month of July 1943, domestic 
exports by air from the United States in 
the textiles, machinery and_ vehicles, 
chemicals, and miscellaneous commodity 
groups represented 88% of the total 
value and 73% of the total volume of air 
exports. The largest group, machinery 
and vehicles, represented 29% of the 
value and 36% of the volume of all air 
exports. Next in value were the miscel- 
laneous group, representing 24% of the 
total, and the textiles group, representing 
20% of the total. In volume of shipments. 
each of these groups represented 12% of 
the total. However, the nonmetallic min- 
erals group exceeded these two in the 
volume of exports with 18% of air ship- 
ments. 

As to the destination of our air exports. 
while the largest value, 44% of the total 
went to North America, the South Ameri- 
can continent received 38% of the value. 








Percentage Breakdown of Exports 
By Air Revealed in Census Study 


Shipments to Africa, comprising 8% of the 
total, were the third largest in value. 

Within the North American continent, 
Mexico was first with 28% of the value 
of continental air exports, and 41% of 
the total volume. Cuba was next both in 
value and volume receiving 23% and 34%, 
respectively, of the total North American 
shipments. 

In South America, Colombia received 
43% of the value of air exports to that 
continent as against the second largest 
country. Brazil, which received 19% of 
the total value. As to volume, the coun- 
tries are reversed in position Brazil re- 
ceived 43% of the total South American 
shipments while Colombia was second 
with 35% of the total volume. 

To two of the continents of the Eastern 
hemisvhere, shipments by air were almost 
entirely to single countries. India and 
Dependencies received 96% of the value 
and 88% of the volume of total Asiatic 
shipments; Egypt received 81% of the 
value and 80% of the volume of African 
shipments. 

An analysis of the tvpe of air ship- 
ments to various selected countries showed 
that for Egypt 91% of the value of total 
air exports to that countrv were in the 
machinery and vehicles and chemicals 
commodity groups; for Colombia 53% of 
the value total was represented by tex- 
tiles; for Brazil 46% of the value was 
represented by machinery and vehicles 
and 31% for the miscellaneous classifica- 
tion group; and for Mexico, 41% of the 
total value was included in the miscel- 
laneous group and 24 percent in the 
inedible animal and animal products 
group. 





NewLong-WaveRadio 
Network Along Ferry 
Routes Is Completed 


Ferrying of aircraft across the North 
Atlantic has been greatly expedited by 
the installation of six long-wave radio 
communications stations under the A.A.F. 
Army Airways Communications System, 
linking the United States with Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Greenland, Iceland and 
Great Britain, according to the War De- 
partment. These stations have recently 
been installed by the Signal Corps, Army 
Service Forces, and are now in operation 
in the North Atlantic and Arctic areas. 

The new long-wave network assures 
24-hour radiotelegraph and radioteletype 
communications uninterrupted by atmos- 
pheric disturbances and magnetic storms 
capable of interfering with and momentar- 
ily “blacking out” short-wave communic9- 
tions previously in operation in the Far 
Northern sectors. Since such disturbances 
do not similarly affect the long-wave sys- 
tem, constant radio communications will 
be open to the Army Air Forces and 
between the Army Command and Great 
Britain, as well as to outposts in the Arctic 
Circle. 

The network offers peace-time benefits 


to commercial and other aircraft traversing 
Northern routes. 

For the most part, equipment was flown 
to the sites of the new stations, but it 
was necessary to transport some of the 
heavier material by sea routes. Duplicate 
sets of equipment flown by plane also 
were carried aboard the ships to guard 
against eventualities. In addition, each of 
the technical engineers and _ installation 
experts carried with him complete sets of 
tools and parts necessary to his particular 
assignment. 

Brigadier General Frank E. Stoner, 
Chief of the Army Communications Serv- 
ice of the Signal Corns, and Brigadier 
General H. M. McClelland, Army Air 
Forces Communications Officer, directed 
the project. Lieutenant Colonel H. H 
Wagner, Signal Corps, was in charge of 
construction in the North Atlantic Area. 
Dr. H. H. Beverage was expert consultant 
on the job. 





Resourcefulness 

A wad of chewing gum, a strip of 
adhesive tape, and a gauze bandage 
was used recently by the crew of a 
B-26 Marauder to repair a leak in a 
hydraulic fluid line. The plane made 
a safe landing at its North African 
base, the War Department an- 
nounced. 
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15 Year-Old Boeing 
Still Carries Wa 
Freight in Alaska 


An old Boeing 80-A, which was haulj 
passengers on U. S. airlines 15 years 
is still in active service in Alaska. 

The 80-A first took to the air in 
and 1929 over United Air Lines’ 
Francisco-Salt Lake City route, accordj 
to the UAL house organ, which quotes 
recent news story by UP Writer Bill Re 
as follows: 

“The 80-As carried passengers and m 
from coast to coast until they were o 
moded for such use. Some of them we 
sold to private owners, others junked ay 
still others found their way to Sout 
America. 

“Came the war, however, and the Ala 
kan mining and engineering firm of Mor 
rison & Knudsen found they needed 
heavy-duty plane such as an 80-A 
carry freight to the interior of the te 
ritory where they were engaged in 
mining. 
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Boeing 80-A 









“Unable to get priorities for a newe 
ship, the concern found the ‘old-time 
through a dealer in used airplanes. Afte 
a complete overhaul and other renovaa 
tions, the plane was sent to Alaska and 
today is doing yeoman service above the 
rugged mountains in the interior of the 
northern territory. 

“On a recent trip it carried 6,500 Ibs 
of generators—more weight than the bomb 
load of most of today’s military planes— 
to a mine far back in Alaska’s wilds and 
inaccessible to any other form of trans- 
portation. 

“Day in and day out, its owners re- 
ported, it is doing its job—this aeronau- 
tical ‘has-been’ that, judged by all aircraft 
standards, should have been retired to a 
scrap heap years before the war began 

“Asked when he thought the ‘old 80-A’ 
would quit flying, an airline pilot, who 
sat at its controls when it was a crack 
plane of the skyways, replied, ‘Quit fly- - 
ing? It never will. Some day it'll just 
take off and end up in heaven.’” 

































4,000% 


A 4,000% increase in the production 09! 
electrical indicating and measuring in- 
struments since 1940 was reported to the 
recent National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association convention in New York by 
H. P. Sparkes, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Electrical Measuring Instrument 
Section. A total of 28,000,000 units was 
produced during the past year, and the 
scheduled output for 1944 is 39,000,000 
units, Sparkes said. He revealed that a . 
single large bomber may carry as many 
as 250 instruments; one battleship may 
use 1,000; a submarine, 150; and a tank, 10 


Increase 





1944 





WHAT’S IN 
A NAME? 








BUY MORE WAR BOND 


DoucvLas is FIRST C in aircraft war production, FIRST in variety of 


iit 


models produced. Dive bombers, " attack bombers, long range heavy bombers, cargo 
carriers, troop and paratroop transports—all of dependable Douglas manufacture—are 
carrying the fight to our enemies and supplying our forces on every front. It is the pride 


of over 150,000 men and women who build ern these planes so well that now, more 


than ever, no other name in aviation means so much to so many as “Douglas.” 


+++++-+ Douglas 


A-24 and SOB 8.17F 
C-47 “Skytrain” C-54 “Skymaster” DB-7 “Boston Dountiess Flying Fortress” 8-24 “Liberotor™ 
a a a Se AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
> 
+ rr, 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, DAGGETT, CALIF. * TULSA, OKLA. * OKLAHOMA CITY * CHICAGO 5 ie 5 A Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 

















London Report 


(Continued from page 22) 
craft for the War effort, solely because 
there are many places to which only civil 
aircraft may fly. 


So much for the British transport types 
with which Great Britain will be equipped 
immediately after the European side of 
the War is over—the York, the Sunder- 
land flying-boat and the Mosquito, plus 
various other converted bomber types 
primarily intended for military transport. 
By the time the War in the Pacific is over 
also there should be several more types 
if only because air transport is going to 
be equally important in that theatre and 
when Great Britain can turn its full at- 
tention to the Pacific battle ground a 
little more productive capacity should be 
available for building British transports. 
Given the opportunity and the encourage- 
ment the industry which has produced 
the Lancaster, the Mosquito and the Spit- 
fire can be relied on to develop com- 
parable transport types. 


Meanwhile, as in America, we wait for 
some indication as to the Government’s 
policy for postwar transport. The de- 
mand for abolishing the “chosen instru- 
ment” and monopoly system increases, as 
does the cry for a separate ministry of air 
transport. Shipping companies are pre- 
paring plans for entering the field of air 
transport also. Five have recently an- 
nounced that they are forming a separate 
company to operate air services between 
the United Kingdom, the European con- 
tinent and South America—routes they 
normally serve. Other shipping interests 
will probably combine for other routes 
and coastal and short-sea route companies 
are planning to operate internal and short- 
sea air services—possibly in conjunction 
with the railways, which hold large in- 
terests in nearly all of the domestic air 
line companies which are still operating. 


In fact, at present there is far more talk 
in England of the plans of ordinary sur- 
face carriers than of air carriers. Before 
the War several of the airline companies 
whose routes have been suspended since 
the War were planning extensions; prob- 
ably thev are still doing so, even though 
their activities have been confined more 
to maintenance than overating during the 
War. British Overseas Airways is mak- 
ing plans for postwar routes but there is 
a growing feeling of uncertainty as to 
the future of the Corporation. Although 
there is a definite section of opinion which 
does not agree with the shipping com- 
panies’ argument that because of their 
experience of transport they are qualified 
to operate air services there is not likely 
to be the opposition to the shipping com- 
panies in England simply because of the 
anti-monopoly feeling. 


R. A. F. Transport Command is doing 
excellent work with little publicity and 
numbers among its officers many former 
air line executives. They are bound to 
have plans for the future but operating 
regular scheduled commercial services is 
an entirely different proposition from war- 
time activities where cost is unimportant. 
That is a fact which is too often for- 
gotten in all the great and glamorous plans 
which are forecast for postwar transport. 
The economic commercial factor is bound 
to play a more important part than is at 
present allowed. 


SO 





2,700 Priorities Issued 
Daily, Warner States 





There are approximately 2,700 priority 
certificates issued daily in the U. S., Ed- 
ward P. Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, revealed in a 
speech before the Engineering Society of 
Detroit on Dec. 15. 

“Most of them represent individual de- 
cisions by priority officers that the pro- 
posed trip really needs to be made by air, 
in the national interest; and more than 
half of all the passengers traveling in 
the U. S., and more than 80% of those on 
the major transcontinental routes, hold 
priorities. The four main routes that ex- 
tend at least from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacific Coast now operate 30 trans- 
continental round trips each day, and 
carry: about 420 priority passengers each 
day, and about 30,000 lbs. of mail, in each 
direction across the Rockies.” 

Warner also discussed the outstanding 
job being done by the airlines in carrying 
war traffic with their depleted fleets. Men- 
tioning the return of planes by the 
Army, he pointed out that when loads 
of priority passengers, mail and express 
become so large that many occasions arise 
on which it is impossible to handle them 
all on the available flights, “the case for 
providing the necessary aircraft to run 
additional schedules is very strong. Such 
a provision under those circumstances is 
no diversion from military air transpor- 
tation, but a real part of military trans- 
portation.” 

The good use to which additional planes 
can be put in expediting transportation of 
military importance is suggested by the 
priority loads, including mail, now being 
carried, he pointed out. “On one sector 
of one of the transcontinental routes, 
such loads amounted to 4,700 lbs. for each 
flight during the mid-portion of October. 
Since the normal capacity payload of the 
DC-3 is about 5,000 lbs., that particular 
sector was running an average load factor 
of 94% on priority loads and mail alone, 
with only 6% of the total capacity re- 
maining available for non-priority pas- 
sengers and express. The corresponding 
figure of average priority load exceeded 
4.000 Ibs., or about 80% priority load fac- 
tor, on one or more sectors of four differ- 
ent routes.” 





Meanwhile there are rumours and re- 
ports, mainly from America, of a meeting 
in Washington between Lord Beaverbrook 
and U. S. officials for preliminary talks 
on postwar transport. That politics 
should have to play so large a part as 
seems likely in this all-important ques- 
tion of international transport is a pity. 
Could it be left to the practical airline 
operators of each nation to settle down 
and hammer out a workable plan we 
might go farther and faster. That fact 
is borne out by the way in which mis- 
understandings disappear when visiting 
American operators contact their opposite 
numbers or those most concerned with 
transport in this country, and the enthusi- 
asm of British operators returning from 
brief visits to the U. S. A. Unfortunately, 
all too few of those most concerned in 
this country have been able to leave it 
during the past five years. But Air Trans- 
port is too big and too important, so the 
politicians and the Governments will settle 
it on a political basis. 
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WPB Conservation Exhibi 
Shows How Plane Concerns 
Are Helping Win the War 





How scarce materials—and now eve 
more precious manhours—are being con. 
served, is told at the War Production 
Board’s Conservation Exhibit now on dis. 
play in Washington. WPB’s Conservation 
Committee is sponsoring the exhibit t 
bring together the achievements of air- 
craft manufacturers, the Army Air Forces. 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, as well 
as the work done by other producers of 
war materiel. 


The most significant displays show the 
substitution of non-critical materials, such 
as plywood, for scarce metals, standardiza- 
tion of parts, simplification of jobs to save 
manhours, and conservation of scrap and 
waste materials of all types. 


Exhibits of the conservation of critical 
materials made possible by the substitu- 


tion of plywood include Consolidated 
Vultee’s crew seat assembly, in which 
riveted castings and formed sheets of 


aluminum alloy are replaced by plastic 
impregnated plywood, and gunners doors 
are made of plastic instead of spot welded 
and riveted aluminum alloy. By such 
methods, plywood replaced 97,000,000 
square feet of metal in aircraft built dur- 
ing 1943; lumber replaced 43,300,000 broad 
feet of metal. The total metal conserved 
in aircraft production reached 59,000 tons 
this year. 


Charts and models illustrate Glenn L, 
Martin’s drive for conserving salvage 
scrap, which covers everything from crit- 
ical materials like aluminum, iron, steel, 
copper and brass to rubber, rags, paper, 
cardboard, and metal floor sweepings. It 
is revealed that Pratt and Whitney 1200 
hp engines, manufactured by General 
Motors, are tested by a new tensile method 
which results in a saving of 18.10 lbs. and 
48 minutes per propeller shaft; nine tons 
per 1000 shafts. In addition, utilization 
of the new testing method releases five 
machines for other war production. 


One exhibit shows that crude rubber is 
conserved at Consolidated Vultee by 
making pilot’s seats of hair, bound with 
reclaimed rubber in place of the rubber- 
molded latex formerly employed. The 
Ford Motor Co., Willow Run plant, saves 
116% man hours per plane by substituting 
aluminum-alloy welding for riveting. 


Canadian exhibits include parts of the 
DeHavilland Mosquito wooden bomber and 
Fairchild Aircraft’s Bolingbrook bomber. 
Canadian Anson Aircraft originally made 
its parachute stowage from aluminum 
sheet and rubber cord by punch press and 
hand forming. Through the substitution 
of plywood, webbing, and springs made 
by cabinet work, 15,066 lbs., 87,048 man- 
hours and $132,513 are saved annually. 


The Bureau of Aeronautics displays 
aerological balloons in which synthetic 
rubber has been substituted for crude; 


conduit cables using plastic for aluminum; 
distributor blocks using melmac for hard 
rubber; life jackets of mixed crude and 
reclaimed rubber and non-elastic web for 
crude rubber and elastic. 


One section of the WPB exhibit includes 
the special emergency equipment carried 
in planes and worn by pilots. 
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AZIMUTH INDICATIONS STABLE AS A GYRO 


The NEW GYRO FLUX GATE COMPASS 


... provides steady, extremely accurate indications even during 


steep dives, fast turns,in rough weather, and near the earth's poles 


THE TRANSMITTER contains the Flux 
Gate. This sensitive earth inductor 
compass element is mounted in 
the wing where electromag- 
netic disturbances are at a 
minimum, and is held horizon- 
tal—even when the airplane pitches 
and banks—by an electrically driven 
gyro. Deviation is small and a spe- 
cial type compensator is used to 
neutralize this error, resulting in in- 
dications of magnetic heading that 
are practically perfect. Variation may 


be introduced into the system; then 
the dials show true heading. INDICA 
TIONS are 
from signal voltages — 
initiated by the Flux 
Gate, a triangular 
shaped element whose three legs cut 
the earth's field at different angles 
producing three different signals. This 


derived » 





triad of signals varies with changes 
in heading. The tiny voltages are 
electronically amplified, and con 
verted intotorque, rotating the pointer 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


STRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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1 TRANSMITTER 
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3 REPEATER COMPASSES 


5 MASTER INDICATOR 





2 AMPLIFIER 


4 GYRO ERECTING UNIT 














of the master indicator. The associ 
ated Magnesyn* system is simultane 


—. ously set in operation, caus- 
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ing the repeaters to duplicate 
the master compass reading. 
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The Pioneer* Gyro Flux Gate Com- 
pass System is an important member 
of **The Invisible Crew” of precision 
equipment which more than 30 Ben- 
dix plants are speeding to world bat- 
tle fronts. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, 
Teterboro, New Jersey. 


See. 
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® HIGH STRENGTH. 


® UNIFORM PERIPHERAL 
TIGHTENING. 


® NO LEAKAGE UNDER HIGH 
PRESSURES. 


® SELF-LOCKING, NO LOCK 
WIRE NEEDED. 


® NO LOOSE PARTS. 
® CAN BE RE-USED. 


® WILL NOT DISTORT OR COL- 
LAPSE THIN-WALL TUBING. 


® CAN BE PUT ON HOSE IN 
PLACE. 


® COMPACT HOUSING DE- 
SIGN. 


© 16 SIZES FOR 4" TO 4" 1D. 
HOSE. 


® EXTRA LONG TAKE-UP. 







SHOWS M-20 
CLAMP ON 
%"" AND 1" 
SELF-SEALING HOSE 


Vib sh A 


W/Z T/L 70/ 


ey 1721 


HOSE CLAMPS 





WORM GEAR ACTION. The break-away picture above shows the AERO. 
SEAL action ...a heat-treated worm which engages slots in the spring 
steel band, the slots corresponding to teeth of a worm gear. This gives a 
belt-like tightening action which assures uniform pressure (see lower 
picture) around the entire periphery. Hand-tightening with the thumb- 
screw meets maximum pressure requirements. The screw will hold tight 
without lock wire under severe vibration, as proved in authoritative tests. 





RE-USABLE, AERO-SEAL Hose Clamps 
can be put on, and taken off, hose in place 
on tubing by simply backing the band 
out of the housing and springing it open, 
as shown here (except with the smallest 
sizes). Since no cutting or folding of the 
band, or disturbance of any other parts 
of the clamp, takes place, the AERO- 
SEAL clamp may be removed and re- 
placed, or used on another hose, as many 


times as necessary. There are no loose pieces to fall off, screw out, or be lost. 





LONG TAKE-UP. AERO-SEAL Hose 
Clamps have more than double the di- 
ametral take-up required to cover varia- 
tions in hose diameter, wall thickness, 
and the flow of rubber under repeated 
tightening of clamps in service. Each 
size of AERO-SEAL Hose Clamp can be 
used on several smaller sizes of hose by 
simply taking up the band, thus permit- 
ting substitution of a larger size clamp 


when the recommended size to fit a given hose is not available. Write 


for sam ples. 


Nineteenth Avenue, 


Rockford, Illinois 
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yiation subjects. Many of _ these 
oungsters will never fly the 1946 version 
a P-47 but they will certainly be 
ts to aviation. 

While the gals have been barred from 
anti-submarine patrol and some of the 
other hazardous tasks the CAP has per- 
formed for the Army, there are thou- 
sands of them who are as active in 
CAP as the men and who will demand 
a share in postwar activities. In the re- 
organized postwar CAP they wouldn’t 
need to worry about the suffrage—they’d 
have it. The men with whom they have 





Bese 

bie? worked so loyally during the last two 

“ONS years will see that they get proper rec- 
ognition. 

CAP has many advantages other than 
its representative personnel. 

CAP has heard the “Well Done!” of 
the Navy from some of its highest officers 
and the Army Air Forces took it over 
as an auxiliary after watching its opera- 
tions for more than a year. 

In almost every State the outfit has 
the confidence of state governments and 
state militia. Many Wings are merely 
converted and expanded state guard 

ERO. units upon which the governor and the 
pri people still depend for emergency serv- 
: ice. Many of these will continue to 
IVes a serve their states after the war and 
lower many states will doubtless incorporate 
umb. air arms in their militia after emer- 
. gency experiences with CAP. 
tight Counties and cities have assisted offici- 
tests, ally and thousands of individual citizens 
» have contributed time, effort and money. 
They have confidence in the outfit and 
imps its members, and the membership re- 
I spects this confidence. 
ace Let’s look at the problem posed by the 
and AMERICAN AVIATION editorial. “It is 
Den, a job that belongs primarily to aviation 
I and no time should be lost in laying 
est the groundwork . ’ it says. CAP is 
the private aviation for the duration. The 
rts groundwork is already there. Can any 
0. of the pre-war outfits do as well? 
: One pre-war association was “a fine 
re- but exclusive organization,” it points out. 
ny CAP includes pilots, mechanics, instruct- 
st ors, field managers, fixed base operators, 
Staff officers, public relations men, ex- 
perienced organizers; men, women and 
youths, 
be “. . . the post-war flyer . needs 
i- an organization not afraid to go to bat 
< for simplified regulations ” it says. 


@ CAP has overcome handicaps of war- 
, time grounding threats, operation diffi- 
culties; has won confidence of CAA and 
CAB, 
“. . . Willing to fight for adequate 
landing fields . . .” the editorial says. 
CAP operates on 1,000 airports; built 
its own when necessary; has confidence 
of local, state and national governments; 
can participate now in postwar planning. 
“. . . for low insurance rates . a 
CAP’s 23 million miles over water with 
single-engined equipment in all weather 
should give companies better basis for 
computations. 
_*.+ + regulations and red tape” slash- 
ing is needed, it says. CAP staff officers 
in two years under dozens of agencies, 
have a working knowledge of existing 
regulations and trend of future rules. 
ey have successfully coordinated their 
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CAP in Postwar 


(Continued from page 29) 


work with all military and civil depart- 
ments involved. 

Granted that “a strong national organi- 
zation is called for,” it would appear 
that Civil Air Patrol has that strength. 
In coverage of the nation; in its cross- 
section of private fliers both present and 
future; in available leadership and ex- 
perience; and in numbers, it is probably 
stronger today than the best of prewar 
organizations. 

It is true that CAP, under War De- 
partment sponsorship, would not be per- 
mitted to take any part in politics. But 
that would not prohibit intelligent post- 
war planning. As to the future of private 
aviation “for the duration,’ CAP is al- 
ready doing as much for the group as 
is possible and is in a much more favor- 
able position to represent all private 
aviation than anyone else while there 
is necessity for military control. 

Frankly, I do not know what the na- 
tional leaders of Civil Air Patrol are 
thinking about the outfit as a postwar 
organization. Lt. Col. Earle L. Johnson, 
national commander, made one brief 
reference to the subject in a recent Los 
Angeles address in which he said: 

“I think that we all, when this war is 
over, will look back over the friend- 
ships that have been made through CAP 
in this country as one of the finest things 
that have come out of this war. Whether 
we will carry on as a federal organiza- 
tion, whether we will carry on as a 
group, or what, I do not know. Some- 
times I think we should carry on as an 
Air Reserve, like the national guard, 
and go on indefinitely doing the jobs we 
can do . . . be sort of army standing by, 
or be the air guard of the various states. 
But no matter what happens to us as 
an organization, men and women would 
not have known others sitting beside 
them had it not been for CAP. There 
are 80,000 members. Those people have 
found a bond of friendship and a bond 
of meeting of the minds. All of you 
think about one thing first, winning the 
war; and second, about this great thing 
called aviation. 

“So out of this whole organization of 
CAP, which is now working from 1,000 
airports in this country,” Col. Johnson 
continued, “will come a great deal of 
power and good for aviation if we all 
continue to have aviation as our fore- 
most thought when we are meeting to- 
gether.” 

It is probable the national staff has 
been far too busy with its primary war 
program to worry much about postwar 
plans, and as army officers they are 
doubtless prohibited from taking action, 
even though the personnel they com- 
mand is civilian. 

These ideas for the future of CAP are 
those of an individual member who hopes 
no insubordination is involved in their 
expression. As a staff officer of First 
Air Squadron, later member of the staff 
of Maj. Wright Vermilya, Jr., in Air 
Office Hq., Florida Defense Force, which 
furnished CAP with some of the ideas 
for its original organization, I saw the 
value of preparedness. Our Florida out- 
fit went on active CAP duty three days 
after the call and stayed on the job for 
a year and a half. As staff officer of an 


Boeing’s Johnson Called 
“Seattle’s First Citizen” 


Philip G. Johnson, president of Boeing 
Aircraft Company, has been selected as 
“Seattle’s First Citizen” for 1943 by the 
Seattle Real Estate Board. 

In making the 
selection, the 
realty group dis- 
closed that John- 
son was honored 
because of his 


outstanding civic 
services to the 
community, his 
impressive role 


in the develop- 
ment of aviation, 
and the high 
honor he _ has 
brought to Seattle 
through his ac- 
tivities as head of the firm which pro- 
duces the Flying Fortress. 

The selection was made by a commit- 
tee of six members of the real estate 
organization. The award, a bronze plaque, 
will be presented Johnson at the annual 
dinner meeting of the board January 13. 





Johnson 


Railroad Advertises Its 
‘Place in the Air Future’ 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad last fortnight took seven-column 
page-high advertisements in leading east- 
ern newspapers to explain “Our Place in 
the Air Future of Southern New Eng- 
land.” 

“We have a ready-made ground organ- 
ization, available without subsidy,” the 
ad said. “It includes a well-established 
passenger and freight solicitation organ- 
ization, a complete communications sys- 
tem, reservations bureaus, a large fleet of 
passenger motor coaches, a highway 
trucking system for pick-up and delivery 
of freight, excellent warehouse and 
market facilities, rail lines that can keep 
mail, express, freight and passenger traf- 
fic on the move when planes are 
grounded, and coordinated schedules for 
those passengers who travel by train and 
plane. 

“What we seek is a coordination of 
interests between an established airline 
and our rail and highway systems . . .” 

The ad drew an immediate rebuk 
from Rep. Arthur Weiss (D., Pa.) who 
asserted that “an airline owned or con- 
trolled by a railroad will develop air 
transportation about as effectively as an 
air force controlled by the cavalry would 
develop air power.” 





anti-submarine base and in school with 
men from all other bases, I had an op- 
portunity to know hundreds of CAP 
members and inspect many bases. It 
seems to me there is a distinct parallel 
between the situation today and that 
which existed before Pearl Harbor. If 
CAP is prepared for transition to peace- 
time work, as the state organizations 
were ready for absorption into CAP, the 
conversion could be _ accomplished 
smoothly and speedily. 

There is a distinct pride in the name 
and traditions of Civil Air Patrol among 
its 80,000 members. I believe it will be 
quite sufficient to insure sincerity of pur- 
pose and close adherence to the best prin- 
ciples of public service, should the 
organization become the voice of post- 


war private aviation. 
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6 Airlines, Douglas Release Data 
on DC-4; Plan Postwar Use 


Pjpouctas AIRCRAFT Company early 

last month joined with American 
Airlines, Eastern, United, Western, Pan 
American and Panagra in releasing data 
on the Douglas DC-4, four-engined land- 
plane “which will be available for service 
along the nation’s airways and on the 
routes to Latin America in the postwar 
pemeg ... 

The DC-4, commercial version of the 
military C-54 which is being flown in 
world-wide military operations, is ex- 
pected to reduce present long-distance 
travel times by one-fourth when it be- 
comes available for airline service after 
the war, according to officials of the six 
airlines and the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany. 

The DC-4 is powered with four Pratt 
& Whitney engines totaling 4,400 horse- 
power, has a wing spread of 117 feet and 
will carry 50 passengers plus mail and 
express at a cruising speed of 220 miles 
an hour. It is designed to be used both 
as a day plane and over-night sleeper 
Estimates are that it will cruise about 50 
miles an hour faster than the Douglas 
DC-3 and will clip approximately six 
hours off existing coast-to-coast schedules 
with similar speeding up of north and 
south and overseas flights. 

Anticipating that several types of planes 


will be used to accommodate the rapid 
expansion of air transportation in the 
post-war period, operating officials of 
the six airlines say planes of the DC-4 
type will be flown transcontinentally with 
two or three stops and that smaller multi- 
motored transports will make intermedi- 
ate stops not served by these super-air- 
liners although delivering passengers and 
cargo to points designated as stops for 
the larger planes. Airline engineers also 
visualize a third type of craft—a combina- 
tion passenger and mail express plane 
for local service to still smaller cities. 

As the Army’s C-54 combat-transport 
the DC-4 has been in large scale pro- 
duction at the Douglas plant since Febru- 
ary, 1942. Its conversion to a luxury air- 
liner will involve but minor interrup- 
tions and large scale deliveries can be 
made quickly, according to Douglas offi- 
cials. 


American Export 9 Mos. Report 


A net profit of $954,481 for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 is reported by 
American Export Lines, Inc., after 


charges and a reserve of $1,350,000 for 
possible income tax. Net profit for the 
like period of 1942 was $5,176,912 after 
provision of $681,810 for income tax 





Two Views 


of the DC-4 
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Aeronaves Ruled 


Under PAA a 
i 





Ruling that Pan American Airways 
Inc. has acquired control of Aeronayes 
de Mexico, S. A., the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has announced that it will assign 
for hearing that phase of the case deal. 
ing with the public interest considera 
tions. 

The Board followed the 
tions of J. Francis Reilly then a CAB 
Examiner, who on Aug. 11 submitted , 
report in which he concluded that Pay 
American, by virtue of its acquisition of 
40% of the Mexican carrier’s stock and 
other considerations including its ability 
to block action of Aeronaves de Mexico's 
Board of Directors and stockholders be- 
cause of the latter’s corporate set-up, J 
had gained the power to control the § 
Mexican company. : 

In its opinion of Dec. 17, the Board 
stated: “Pan American, by exerting the 
various measures of influence which i 
possesses in the affairs of Aeronaves, 
particularly through its ability to prevent 
Lombardo (Aeronaves’ president) or 
Combustibles (holder of the legal title 
to Aeronaves’ stock) from receiving any 
financial benefit from the operations of 


recommenda 


8 





the company, is in a position to have the 
power of attorney revoked and if it so 
desires, demand and probably secure the 
discharge of the general manager.” 

In its order of April 15, 1943 the Board 
limited intervention to the jurisdictional 
question only although Pan American 
indicated it would have no objection to 
the Board’s deciding the public interest 
issue on the evidence submitted in con- 
nection with the record made in the 
control phase of the case. When the ® 
Board decided that Pan American had 
acquired control, then under the provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics Act it was 
incumbent on CAB to determine whether 
the acquisition is in the public interest. 


Since the time that Reilly made the 
recommendations in this case, he has 
resigned as an examiner and accepted 
appointment as assistant to L. Welch 


Pogue, chairmen of the I Board. 


Intrastate Airline Ordered 
to Start Service by May | 


S. N. Drum, 
erator who was 
intrastate air certificate, 
by the Colorado Public 
mission to be prepared 
tions by May 

Drum must also operate according to 
CAA regulations until the Commission 
adopts its own rules for intrastate lines. 
If Federal regulations prove unduly bur- 
densome, he may apply to the Commis- 
sion for exemptions. 


Durango, Col., truck op- 
recently awarded an 
has been ordered 
Utilities Com- 
to start opera- 





PAA Uses Lighted Airway 

Pan American Airways’ planes are now 
flying the Miami-San Juan-Miami 2,300 
mile round trip in one day due to com- 
pletion of the first lighted airway in the 
Caribbean area along the route. Although 
schedule frequency on the local route be- 
tween Miami and San Juan remains at 
nine trips in each direction weekly, for 
the present, it will, under present plans, 
more than double in the near future as a 
direct result of the night flying procedure, 
PAA announces. 
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Firepower of a Fortress 


This is a sight that Axis pilots have 


learned to dread. 


It is one of the reasons the Japs an- 
nounced that America had introduced 
a ““four-engine fighter plane,” when a 
new model of the Boeing Flying 
Fortress* first went into battle action 
in the Pacific. 

It is why British Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert recently declared: 
“It almost looks as though the Fortress 
type of bomber has defeated the con- 
temporary fighter.” 


The main job of the Fortress is, of 
course, high-altitude precision bomb 
ing. Its objectives are often deep in 
enemy territory, hundreds of miles be- 
yond the range of fighter eseorts. 
Fortress crews, 
equipped to handle the hottest opposi- 


tion the enemy can send against them. 


therefore, must be 


They are! Each Fortress can spit 
thousands of bullets in any direction, 
with deadly accuracy up to half a mile. 
A formation of 18 Fortresses can place 
a curtain of fire around itself totaling 


more than 5 tons of lead a minute! 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


That's why the Fortresses are chosen 
day after day, for the toughest assign 
Their crews are among the fin 


In addition to the 


ments. 
est in the world. 
almost unbelievable accuracy of their 
earned for the 


bombing, they have 


Fortress the description of “deadliest 


fighter-plane destroyer « f the war.” 


You will find that Fortress crews have 
deep respect for Boeing design and engi- 
whole-hearted confidence in 
Chey 
if it’s 


neering, 
Boeing integrity of manufacture. 
have good reason to know that... 


“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good, 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ““FLYING FORTRESS’* AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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CAB Sets Precedent in Essair 
Decision Involving Local Service 


A VIATION CIRCLES generally appear 

to regard the decision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to award Essair, Inc., 
of Texas, an experimental, temporary 
local service route between Houston and 
Amarillo, as highly significant with refer- 
ence to future policy involving non- 
certificated applicants. 

Except for All American Aviation, Inc. 
which originally received an experimental 
certificate to engage in non-passenger 
airmail pick-up operations, this is the 
first time the Board has granted a cer- 
tificate in domestic operations outside of 
the Grandfather clause of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. One other certificate has 
been granted but this involved foreign 
operations. This certificate was awarded 
to American Export Airlines, Inc. when 
the Board decided additional American 
flag carrier competition was required in 
the foreign field. 

Under the terms of the Board’s decision 
in the Essair case, this applicant will be 
given a temporary route between Houston 
and Amarillo, via Austin, San Angelo, 
Abilene and Lubbock for a period termi- 
nating Dec. 31, 1946. 

The Board’s decision was unanimous 
with reference to Essair. It split on other 
phases of the case. Included in the unani- 
mous opinion and order was the grant- 
ing of an amended certificate to Conti- 
nental Air Lines, Inc. for a route between 
El Paso and San Antonio, via Hobbs, New 
Mexico and Midland, Big Spring and San 
Angelo, Tex., to continue in effect for a 
period of three years. 

Further it granted Braniff Airways, Inc. 
an amended certificate for route 50 to in- 
clude Austin, Texas as an intermediate 
point between Houston and Laredo, 
Texas. The San Antonio-El Paso seg- 
ment of Braniff’s application was denied. 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue and Member 
Oswald Ryan dissented, asserting Braniff 
should be permitted to operate this seg- 
ment for a period of three years. 

“It seems to us that the present case 
with respect to the El Paso-San Antonio 
route raises the question whether in de- 
termining public convenience and neces- 
sity more liberal standards should not 
be applied where the area affected is iso- 
lated by great distances from the centers 
of trade and commerce,” the Pogue-Ryan 
opinion stated. “It is one of the unique 
and inherent advantages of air transpor- 
tation that it can afford remotely situated 
communities quick and easy access to the 
centers of population, thus fostering com- 
mercial and social intercourse among the 
people of the state and nation. To confer 
this advantage upon communities so situ- 
ated creates intangible social values over 
and above any benefits to commerce which 
cannot be measured by ordinary yard- 
sticks of economic justification.” 

Member Harllee Branch filed a separate 
concurring and dissenting opinion. He 
agreed with the Board’s action except in 
its denial of American’s application to in- 
clude San Antonio as an intermediate 
point on its international route between 
El Paso and Mexico City. He stated that 
he felt this service was required by pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. He em- 


phasized that American now operates 
through the San Antonio area on its 
route to Mexico City under a temporary 
certificate and felt that San Antonio 
should be included in the certificate on a 
temporary basis. 

The Board was unanimous in its denial 
of TWA’s application to connect Houston 
and Amarillo, via Austin, Abilene and 
Lubbock. 

“Since TWA’s nearest point of operation 
is at Amarillo it would obviously be im- 
practicable to authorize an operation so 
isolated from the remainder of its sys- 
tem,” the opinion stated. 

With reference to Essair, the Board said 
action had been deferred on its applica- 
tion in order to consider it in the light of 
the facts developed during the local- 
feeder-pickup investigation. This investi- 
gation, which involved nearly a month of 
hearings, enabled several score appli- 
cants, including both the certificated car- 
rier, the fixed-base operator and surface 
transportation companies to develop their 
ideas regarding what the Board’s policy 
should be in the postwar era of aviation. 

“The rendering of local air transporta- 
tion such as Essair has proposed presents 
a difficult economic problem to which a 
great deal of study is being devoted and 
it is desirable that this study be 
supplemented by the accumulation of 
actual experience with new types of oper- 
ation of particular interest or of poten- 
tial importance,” the opinion stated. 

“As we pointed out in our original 
opinion, there appears to be a substantial 
need for a local service performed with 
equipment chosen with primary reference 
to the requirements of the intermediate 
points, such as that proposed by Essair. 
We think this type of service should be 
inaugurated as a practical experiment in 
the extension of needed air transportation 
to the smaller Texas cities on Essair’s 
proposed route. Since the authorization 
can be a temporary one it need not be 
deemed to foreclose any of the numerous 
questions of policy involved in the in- 
vestigation of local, feeder and pick-up 
air services,” the opinion stated. 

The Board requires, under the terms 
of its order, that Essair shall serve all 
points certificated on each schedule oper- 
ated. This is done, the opinion stated, 
to insure that Essair will focus attention 
upon service to the intermediate points 
along the route. The Board further 
stated it did not believe the public in- 
terest will be served by an attempt on 
the part of Essair to compete for through 
traffic. Essair, under the terms of the 
order, will be required to submit reports 
showing the volume of. traffic carried on 
its route together with the origination 
and destination of all passenger traffic for 
each of the first three months of oper- 
ation and for the months of February and 
August of each year. There is the further 
proviso that service shall not be inaugu- 
rated until the Board notifies Essair that 
the national defense no longer requires 
a delay in the inauguration of the service. 

Essair operated over a part of the route 
recently certificated in 1939 and the Board 
found that the record of its operations, 
together with the evidence submitted in 
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Dilemma 


Troubles which beset the operator 
of an airline in the Virgin Islands 
were vividly portrayed in an ap- 
plication recently filed with CAB 


by Caribbean-Atlantic, Inc. ask- 
ing authority to suspend service 
at Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I, 
because the airport was being 


turned into a farm to relieve the 
food shortage. 
The Farm Security Administra- 





tion, so the application stated, has 
taken over St. John Municipal Air- 
port to relieve a critical food situa- 
tion. Temporarily the carrier has 
been using the U. S. Army Bene- 
dict field but has orders from 
military authorities to discontinue 
operations there, not later than 
Jan. 1, 1944, 

Caribbean-Atlantic operated the 
route from San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas and 
Christiansted, St. Croix. 











Precedent-Setting Essair 
Decision Jumps Gun On 
Local Air Service Report 


The examiners’ report on the Local- 
Feeder-Pickup hearing which was held 
during the early part of October is still 
in the process of preparation and no 
predictions were forthcoming from Ex- 
aminers William J. Madden and Albert 
F. Beitel as to when the final draft 
would be submitted to the Board. 

Nearly 2,000 pages of testimony were 
taken during a hearing which started 
late in September and ended the latter 
part of October. Perusal of the trans- 
cript of the testimony and examination 
of the scores of exhibits has tended to 
emphasize the amount of time and money 
which some of the applicants spent in 
preparing their cases. 

A recent decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board may or may not be help- 
ful to the examiners in preparing their 
report. When the Board deferred action 
on the application of Essair, Inc., of 
Texas for routes in western Texas on 
May 10, 1943, it stated that it desired 
to have the benefit of the testimony 
which would be adduced at the local- 
feeder-pickup hearing. On Dec. 8, the 
Board gave Essair a temporary certificate 
to operate a local service between Hous- 
ton and Amarillo, via several inter- 
mediate points. The certificate will be 
in effect until Dec. 31, 1946 and the car- 
rier will make periodic reports on the 
volume of traffic and other economic 
phases of its operations. 

In view of this precedent establishing 
decision, Examiners Madden and Beitel 
could well be scratching their heads, 
some observers contend. One official in 
aviation circles said that possibly the ex- 
aminers should recommend to the Board 
that action on pending Local-Feeder- 
Pickup applications be deferred until the 
results of Essair’s experience in operat- 
ing the new route can be determined. 





regard to financial arrangements, the ex- 
perience and business background of its 
officers and personnel at the time of the 
hearing, indicated it was qualified to ren- 
der the new service. 
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ion Designed and built by aircraft men, AIRFORGE DIVISION of AIRCRAFT 
MECHANICS, INC. is operated by aircraft men for the aircraft and its allied industries. 


y Since 1933, AIRCRAFT MECHANICS, INC. has produced welded tubular assem- 


blies and fabricated alloy steel parts .... including the precision manufacture of 


lp- 
eir tural units vital to modern aircraft. 


of 
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ny of high tensile strength. 
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- _ essential industries. AIRFORGE parts have greater 
- on i'm strength .... higher stress and fatigue resistance 
: ... more uniformity of structure . .. save priceless 
; machining hours and steel---and are produced 
to your own specifications. 
Our laboratory technicians and engineers will be glad to share with any 
S industry their production-tested experience in welded tubular assembly and drop 
E i forging. Just write to them, now. 


——— rae 
* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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“ engine mounts, engine mount supports, landing gear assemblies and other struc- 


on 
¢ War's expanding tempo brought accelerated aircraft production schedules, 
increasing the need for drop forging as the method for producing alloy steel parts 


I- 
Today, AIRFORGE supplies our own production lines....as well as a large 
‘ number of forgings used by more than fifty other aircraft companies and other 
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Airline Clearing House 
Begins Operation Jan. | 


Organization to Be 
Important Factor 


In Postwar Plans 


PERATION of the Airlines 

Clearing House, Inc. which for 
several months has been working 
out methods to simplify and ex- 
pedite wartime passenger revenue 
accounting and now looks forward 
to another major service in helping 
to handle postwar cargo shipments, 
will begin Jan. 1 with headquarters 
in Chicago and with airlines of the 
United States and Canada partici- 
pating. 

The airlines, all members of the Air 
Transport Association of America, an- 
nounced that the Clearing House would 
consolidate all inter-line passenger rev- 
enue accounts covering plane trips in 
the U. S. and Canada. They asserted 
this represents a “far reaching step” im- 
portant to postwar planning by the air 
transportation industry. 

Action by the airlines came after a 
long study of a special committee of the 
Air Line Finance and Accounting Con- 
ference, of which E. I. Whyatt, vice- 
president and treasurer of Northwest 
Airlines, was chairman. 

The clearing house will be located at 


173 West Madison Street, Chicago, and 
general manager will be Lowell N. 
Harter, formerly of International Busi- 
ness Machines, who had been on leave 
from that company and serving at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

At the present time, it was explained, 
each individual airline uses a cross-billing 
system and statement covering portions 
of tickets used by air travelers on other 
systems are issued and _ exchanged 
monthly. 

The clearing house will eliminate dupli- 
cations of effort and will speed settle- 
ment of ticket accounts. 

Adoption of the clearing house sys- 
tem, first of its kind ever used by the 
transportation industry, will prepare the 
airlines for the greatly expanded pas- 
senger traffic expected after the war, 
Whyatt said. 

The entire setup, he explained, “has 
tremendous potentialities’ because it 
could be used to consolidate other inter- 
line accounts, such as those expected to 
be created after air cargo becomes a 
reality. 

The clearing house project was first 
discussed in November, 1942, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago of a committee represent- 
ing the airlines and later this group and 
a sub-committee began its study of the 
question and the drafting of the plans. 

On the committee with Whyatt was 
H. K. Rulison, Treasurer of American 
Airlines; C. G. Adams, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Braniff; John L. Nooney, Treas- 
urer of Chicago-Southern; L. B. Judd. 
Controller of Delta; John Lockhart, Sec- 








Colonial Drafts Plans for Refrigerated ‘Wing’ 








A refrigerated fruit express plane of the 
“Flying Wing” type has been designed by 
Colonial Airlines for postwar use. The 
plane would weigh 120 tons and would 
haul a 40-ton payload at eight cents a 
ton air mile, plans provide. It is being 
developed by the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co., Ltd., licensees in Canada 
under Burnelli Flying and All-Wing pat- 
ents, in conjunction with V. J. Burnelli, 
New York inventor. 

Outstanding feature of the proposed 
craft will be lateral loading of cargo 
through use of large unit containers of 
2%-ton capacity, quickly detachable from 
ordinary produce trucks at the airport. 





Artist's conception of a 120-ton Flying Wing pulling two Flying Wing 


These will be loaded into the plane with 
apparatus similar to that employed in 
loading blockbusters into bombers. An- 
other feature will be the powering of the 
plane by four 5,200 hp duplex gasoline or 
Diesel-type engines, in which event 
cheaper low grade fuel can be burned. 
The engines will drive counter rotating 
propellers—two propellers mounted on a 
single shaft. 

Colonial plans to deliver Florida fruit 
to New York and Montreal within 14 
hours after it is picked. The plane would 
carry enough fuel to haul its load of 
perishables non-stop from Miami to Mon- 
treal, an air distance of 1,590 miles. 





oe 


gliders, as planned by Colonial Airlines for postwar use. Gliders will increase 
the payload, but use of them awaits technical improvements, Colonial says. 
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Speller Roosevelt 


chortle 


Republicans will over 
this: 
Elizabeth Strickland, of Ameri- 


reservations office in 
Washington, D. C., amswered 4 
phone call from San Diego. 

“This is Lt. Col. James Roose- 
velt Ss 
“How do you spell that, please?” 
Miss Strickland asked. 

Col. Roosevelt gulped, then 
spelled it out. . 
Miss Strickland insists it was a 

very bad connection. 


can Airlines’ 








retary-Treasurer of TWA; 
Haley, Treasurer of United. : 

Chairman of the sub-committee wa 
J. W. Thomas, revenue auditor for North- 
west airlines and serving with him were: 9 
V. J. Long, American; Lloyd Eden 
Braniff; R. S. Scrivener, Chicago-South- 
ern; J. J. Medaries, Delta; F. L. Farley, 
Eastern; R. Harrell, PCA; P. W. Baldwin, 
Trans-Canada; George Fleming, United 
and G. O. Thornley, TWA. 


and N. BE 


Walker Lukewarm on 





Proposed Increases 


4 


For Air ‘Mail Rates‘ 


The air mail rate increase of two cents 
an ounce included in the new tax bill 
“might” result in an increase in revenue 


for the Post Office “in view of the demand «# 


for air mail,” Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee. The past experience 
of the Department, however, Walker 
stated, has been that an increase in air 
mail rate results in a decrease in revenue 
because of the decreased volume under 
the higher rate. 

The revenue of the Post Office from air 
mail for the 1943 fiscal year was $60,485,- 
000, Walker testified. Assuming that there 
will be no decrease in volume of air mail 
under the two cents rate increase, the 
Post Office would take in $20,161,000 addi- 
tional under the new tax bill, he said. 

At Finance Committee hearings, Sen 
Bennett C. Clark (D.. Mo.) developed the 
argument that air mail revenues will drop 
instead of rise under the rate increase. 

He pointed out that in 1927 when the 
air mail rate was 10 cents for half an 
ounce, the volume remained under 400,- 
000 pounds, but that when it was dropped 
to five cents for the first ounce, ten cents 
for each additional ounce, the net income 
to the government (then a minus quan- 
tity) increased. Subsequently when the 
rate was increased to eight cents for the 
first ounce and thirteen cents for each 
additional ounce, Post Office air mail 
revenues declined, Clark reported. Finally, 
since the operation of the six cents an 
ounce rate, starting in 1934, volume of air 
mail has risen from under 400,000 pounds 
to 2,000,000 pounds, he added, and air 
mail has developed to a point now “that 
is so far from being a subsidy that there 
is a net revenue paid . . for this year 
of $30,000,000.” 

Walker remarked: “My assistant is par- 
ticularly proud of his air mail.” 
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The HELLCAT S 


BENDIX* LANDING GEAR — Bendix 
Pneudraulic Shock Struts, Bendix Airplane 
Wheels, Airplane Brakes, Hydraulic Master 
Cylinders, Pilot Seats and Power Brake Valves 
are important members of * The Invisible Crew” 
of precision equipment which more than 30 
Bendix plants are speeding to world battle fronts. 
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Protect Plane and Pilot! 


Whether it is the deck of a flat-top or a front line jungle clearing, the 
Navy’s new Grumman “Hellcat” fighter plane can land safely because 
of Bendix-Pneudraulic Struts. These precision-built “land legs” com- 
bine maximum strength with light weight. They (not the plane) take 
the shock of the first contact of the wheels with the ground. Their 
hydraulic cylinders cushion the impact and help to make the “Hell- 
cat” one of the “sweetest planes to handle” the Navy airmen have had. 

Bendix* Landing Gear is outstanding for its rugged strength, pre- 
cision and simplicity which makes its advantages readily available to 


all types of aircraft. 


*Trademarks of Bendix Aviation Cor poration 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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7 Airlines in Hot Contest 
for Detroit-St. Louis Routes 


By Gerarp B. DoBBEN 


EVEN AIR TRANSPORT carriers 

participated during the last fortnight 
in a hotly contested hearing involving new 
and amended air routes in the Detroit- 
St. Louis-Memphis area. 

Many highly competitive situations were 
developed during a week of testimony 
before CAB Examiners Thomas L. Wrenn 
and Barron Fredericks. The controversy 
between the so-called regional and trans- 
continental carriers over the question of 
whether the smaller carriers are to be 
permitted to extend their operations into 
new territory and thereby strengthen their 
comparable financial positions flared up 
with renewed intensity. 

The case of the smaller carrier was pre- 
sented by Carleton Putnam, president of 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
who said that he believed they should be 
permitted to grow in size to a _ point 
where they can furnish “the big fellows” 
some real competition and get their op- 
erating costs on a comparable basis with 
the larger carriers. He was answered 
two days later when Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc. took the stand and declared: “The 
Civil Aeronautics Board should award 
new air routes to the carrier best quali- 
fied to supply the service, regardless of 
its size.” 

Chicago and Southern is seeking a 
route from St. Louis to Detroit, via sev- 
eral intermediate points including In- 
dianapolis, Fort Wayne, Toledo and a 
route between Memphis, Evansville, An- 
derson-Muncie, Toledo and Cleveland. 
These routes would connect with exist- 
ing services of the carrier between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans. 

“Our company will direct its evidence 
in this proceeding to show that this case 
involves an issue of policy which both 
meets and transcends past tests of public 
convenience and necessity,” Putnam told 
the hearing. “We submit that the de- 
velopment of the sound domestic air 
transportation system envisaged by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act requires that the 
present disparity in size between the Big 
Four and the 12 other domestic carriers 
be reduced. We submit that the proof 
engendered in this hearing will show be- 
yond all doubt that the expansion of route 
mileage proposed by C and S will be 
economically and geographically sound, 
operationally feasible and unquestionably 
required by the public interest in the 
construction of a more balanced national 
system of air transportation.” 

Asserting strongly that his company 
should be awarded both of the routes re- 
guested, Putnam refused to concede that 
his company now dominated the north- 
south picture between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf. 

“Is C & S a regional carrier?” E. 
Smythe Gambrell, counsel for Eastern 
asked. “Yes, at the moment,” Putnam re- 
plied. “What is a _ regional carrier?” 
Gambrell countered. “At the moment, 
any other carrier except the transconti- 
nental carriers and Eastern.” 
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When Gambrell succeeded in getting 
Putnam to admit there was a place for 
the regional carrier in the national air 
transportation picture, he then asked the 
witness if he knew of any reason why 
his company should abandon its present 
classification. Putnam said: “I can’t fol- 
low you. I can’t answer such a hypo- 
thetical question.” 

Examiner Wrenn had to caution oppos- 
ing counsel several times regarding the 
argumentative nature of their questions 
and frequently he upheld the objections 
of counsel to keep the hearing moving in 
the channels set forth in the Board’s con- 
solidation order. The issue did flare up 
again when Hamilton O. Hale, counsel for 
American Airlines, Inc. asked Putnam 
whether he felt that new carriers, such as 
Essair which was recently certificated, 
should be permitted to enter the aviation 
field before regional carriers such as 
C & S had attained parity among them- 
selves or the more pretentious goal of 
revenues and operations enjoyed by the 
larger carriers. 

To this question, Putnam said that cer- 
tifications of new and independent car- 
riers should be on a basis consonant with 
their own health and the health of the air 
transportation system as a whole. 

Testifying directly on the big-small car- 
rier issue two days later, Rickenbacker 
said: 





Touch of Hospitality 














Chicago and Southern "Dixieliner™ 
stewardesses now wear dainty aprons 
while serving meals aloft. Lee Heurer, 
who flies between Chicago and New 
Orleans, is the model in the picture. 
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Bewildered 


Docket section employes of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board are no 
the only people who are bewildered 
by the number of applications being 
filed. Even the airline official 
themselves indicate that they cap. 
not keep up with the avalanche of 
new route requests. : 

When Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 
president of Eastern Air Lines Ince 
was asked at a_ recent hearing 
whether he knew how many miles 
of routes his company had applied 
for, he replied: “I haven’t checked 
since noon but at that time it was 
approximately 6 to 7,000 miles do- 
mestic and 12 to 13,000 foreign—no 
mean figure I assure you.” 


Two days later Harold Crary, of 
United Air Lines, asked by opposing 
counsel whether United had applied 
for Ft. Wayne as a stop on its Route 
1 threw the hearing into uproarious | 
laughter when he replied: “Frankly 
I don’t know. I’ve been away from 
the office for a day or two.” 














“We have always felt, and now fe 
that the development of a national @ 
transportation system such as outlined i 
the Act of 1938, private and selfish an-¥ 
bitions of air lines should have no part- 
that the ruling consideration at all tims 
should be the public need. When a ne 
route is under consideration between ty 
or more cities, we believe the first i- 7 
quiry should be: What kind of service; 
needed by the public? And the net 
should be: What carrier can render th 
service best suited to the public need 
most conveniently, efficiently and econon- 
ically? We have never felt that th 
Board could lawfully override or diste- 
gard the rights of the public to service 
best adapted to its needs, in order t 
favor the private ambitions of either 2 
large carrier or_a small one. We have 
felt all along that there are in the yous 
air transportation industry enough oppor- 
tunities for growth and development t 
take care of the reasonable ambitions od 
all air carriers—large and small—and that 
it is up to each carrier to search out the 
service needs which it is best suited to 
supply and make its application accoré- 
ingly.” 

Then Rickenbacker, referring to Put- 
nam, stated: “At this point it is appro 
priate to take a certain skeleton out of the 
closet and examine it. This skeleton has 
recently been rattled by Mr. Putnam an ® 
some others. I refer, of course, to the 
theory that all new routes required by 
the public convenience and necessity must 
be reserved for small airlines even though 
the public would in many instances bk 
served much better by a large airline. 

“It is my belief that, if the Board 
should ever adopt such a theory, its usé- 
fulness as a regulatory agency for this 
industry would be ended,” he declared. 
“The only important purpose of any new 
route proceeding is to provide the best 
possible service to the public. If a small 
carrier can provide the best service, it 
should be certificated. If its service would 
be only second best, the Board would 
betray its public trust if it granted the 
route to the smaller carrier, thus depriving 

(Turn to page 64) 
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HALLICRAFTERS WAS READY! 


Under the abnormal climatic and operating conditions of war, the 
Signal Corps SCR-299 communications truck, built by Hallicrafters, 


is providing peak performance for the Allied armed forces, fighting 
throughout the world, 


a a le | 
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Hallicrafters peacetime communications equipment is meeting 
the wartime qualifications and demands of the Military! 
Just as Hallicrafters Communications receivers are meeting the 


demands of war Today—they shall again deliver outstanding recep- 
tion for the Peace—Tomorrow! 


hallicrafters wu. wore sonos tax 


World's largest exclusive manufacturer o} 
short wave radio communications eauipment...First exclusive 
radio manufacturer to win the Army-Navy kroduction Award for the third time. 
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UAL Applications Feature 
Docket Section Activity 


FLING OF SIX new and amended 
route applications by United Air Lines 
Corp. involving an addition of approxi- 
mately 3,000 miles to its system featured 
the new requests for air transport service 
recorded in the Docket Section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board during the period 
from Dec. 8 to and including Dec. 21. 

One other application of special in- 
terest was filed by American Export Air- 
lines, Inc., which seeks a route between 
New York and Hamilton, Bermuda. In 
line with the Board’s new policy, the ap- 
pliant expressed a willingness to give 
service between any other terminal points 
in the general area of its proposed opera- 
tions. 

With only 16 new and amended ap- 
plications filed during the two weeks’ pe- 
riod, the Docket section was given a 
breathing spell in which to catch up on 
the work that had been created during 
previous weeks when new filing records 
were established. 

United’s applications were filed in ac- 
cordance with the carrier’s announced 
plans of serving cities which it believes 
are in its general route area. The new 
requests propose to add such major cities 
as Pittsburgh, Columbus and Indianapolis. 
In addition 29 other cities are included in 
the proposed expansion plans. 

The new applications, plus those already 
on file, propose to add a total of 65 new 
cities with a metropolitan population of 
19,866,400 and approximately 8,475 miles 
of additional air routes to United’s exist- 
ing operations. The company’s system at 
present covers 6,000 miles, with service to 
51 cities with a metropolitan population 
of approximately 31,650,000. 

Routes requested are: (1) Chicago to 
Pittsburgh to New York with two kinds 
of operations—one, non-stop from Chi- 
cago to Pittsburgh and non-stop from 
Pittsburgh to New York; the other via 
various intermediate cities from Chicago 
to Pittsburgh to New York; (2) Chicago 
to Pittsburgh, via Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati and Columbus; (3) Washington to 
New York, both non-stop and with inter- 
mediate points; (4) Toledo to Washington, 
via Pittsburgh and other intermediate 
points; (5) A new route from Chicago to 
New York, via various Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania cities. 

New cities named in United applica- 
tions include: Ft. Wayne, Kokomo, In- 
dianapolis, Richmond, Anderson, Muncie, 
New Castle, Ind.; Mansfield, Lima, Mar- 
lon, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Middletown, 
Springfield, Columbus, Zanesville, Newark 
and Dayton, Ohio; Johnstown-Altoona, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
Reading, York and Lancaster, Pa.; Hagers- 
town and Baltimore, Md.; Martinsburg 
and Wheeling, W. Va.; Trenton, N. J., and 
Wilmington, Del. (Dockets 1226-1231 
incl.) 

_A summary of the other route applica- 
tions filed during the period follows: 


All American Aviation, Inc. 


All American Aviation, Inc. filed with CAB 
last fortnight for eight new routes for trans- 
port of mail and property through pick-up 
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operations in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and Massachusetts. Seven of the routes orig- 
inate in New York City, with Harrisburg, 
Syracuse, Boston and Albany as_ terminals, 
and scores of intermediate points listed to be 
served. The eighth route is for service be- 
tween Albany and Syracuse, via many inter- 
mediate points. 

The carrier, backed by a successful air mail 
pickup record in the Pittsburgh area, stated 
in its application that it has six single engine 
planes which are presently being used in mili- 
tary cargo operations but it anticipates early 
return of some of its equipment and per- 
sonnel. 

“The applicant is in a position .to secure 
equipment similar to the equipment presently 
used in scheduled operations on Route AM-49 
sufficient to conduct operations over pro- 
posed routes,” the application states. 

All American proposes to make two round 
trips daily over these routes and will under- 
take night operations as soon as conditions 
warrant such service. (Docket 1239) 


Beach Motor Transit Co. 

Applicant with address at 36 Riverside 
Ave., Jacksonville, 4, Fla. filed for eight 
helicopter routes in an area around Jack- 
sonville. Applicant asks for a certificate to 
carry persons, mail, baggage and light ex- 
press. Company now operates 75,000 motor 
bus miles monthly, the application stated. 
(Docket 1234) 


Boston, Worcester & N. Y. St. Ry. Co. 


This applicant of Framingham, Mass., filed 
an application for air transport of persons, 
property and mail over 14 routes in the 
Boston area. Principal towns to be served in 
addition to Boston are: Worcester, Spring- 
field, Hartford, Providence, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Quincy, Brockton, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Haverhill. Applicant proposes to use 
helicopters in integrated operation with its 
bus lines. Paul G. Babson is president of 
the company which claims to have trans- 
ported 4,324,966 passengers in 1942. (Docket 
1219) 


Crary Air Transport, Inc. 

Bruce L. Crary, of 2320 Riverside Drive, 
Jackson, Miss. filed an application today in 
behalf of a corporation to be known as the 
Crary Air Transport, Inc. for combined air- 
mail and passenger pickup service from two 
terminals, Albany and Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Many intermediate points in New York and 
Vermont are listed on the routes. The new 
company is to be capitalized at $175,000 and 
it proposes to use Beechcraft Model 18-S or 


similar planes in its operations. (Docket 
1238) 

Milwaukee Boston Store 
Applicant located in Milwaukee, filed for 


air transport of persons and property by 
helicopter over six routes from Milwaukee 
to various cities in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan. The applicant proposes to operate 
from roofs of its stores or landings adjacent 
thereto in the transport of merchandise 
largely (Docket 1218) 


Northern Michigan Airlines 


With offices in the Record Eagle Building, 
Traverse City, Mich. this applicant filed for 
routes for the transportation of persons, 
property and mail in northern Michigan. 
Cities to be served are: Big Rapids, Cadillac, 


Traverse City, Frankfort, Manistee, Luding- 
ton, Grayling, Oscoda, Alpena, Rogers City, 
Cheboygan, St. Ignace, Peliston, Petoskey 
and Charlevoix. Austin C. Batdorff, Ebba 
Karen Wood and William M. Wood are as- 
sociated in the enterprise. Six passenger, 
twin-engine planes would be used, the ap- 
plication stated. (Docket 1236) 


Producers Air Lines, Inc. 


This applicant of 1301 Elm St., Toledo, 
Ohio, filed an application for air transport, 
in non-scheduled operations, of food (raw 
or cooked), flowers, seeds, plants, drugs and 
medicines and general commodities in 19 
states. The applicant proposes to use 
gliders, helicopters or other suitable aircraft. 
(Docket 1221) 


Rocky Mountain Motor Co. 


This company of 1730 Glenarm Place 
Denver, Colo., filed an application for two 
air transport routes: Denver, Estes Park and 
Grand Lake, and Denver, Greeley and Ft. 
Collins. Applicant now operates companies— 
Colorado Motorway, Inc., Rocky Mountain 
Parks Transportation Co.—and Denver Cab 
Co. and Yellow Cab Co. Application was 
filed by Roe Emery, president, and a certifi- 
cate to carry passengers, mail, baggage and 
express is requested. (Docket 1220) 


Trailways of New England, Inc. 

Through Arthur M. Marshall, 458 Bridge 
Street, Springfield, (3) Mass. this company 
filed for three helicopter routes between 
Haverhill, Mass. and New York City; Boston 
and Hartford; Concord and Fitchburg, Mass 
via numerous intermediate points, off-route 
points and charter service between points 
and places within 25 miles of all points 
named On its routes on the one hand and 
all other points and places in the United 
States on the other hand. Applicant desires 
to transport persons, mail, newspapers and 
express and would use suitable aircraft for 
the various types of operations. (Docket 
1235) 


Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc. 

This company of Detroit, with principal 
offices at 100 W. Tenth St., Wilmington, Del., 
requests 29 routes for air transportation of 
property, mail and express in scheduled and 
non-scheduled operations involving most of 
the larger cities in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
sourli and Kansas. Applicant proposes to 
integrate this service with present common 
carrier operations. Communications relative 
to this application should be sent to Howard 
Ellis, attorney-at-law, 520 [linois Building, 
Indianapolis. (Docket 1223). 


Opens Caribbean Cargo Line 

Pan American Airways opened the first 
all-cargo flying service in the Caribbean 
area Dec. 10 when a four-engined plane 
took off from Miami with 8,800 lbs. of 
emergency and commercial express ship- 
ments destined for Puerto Rico. The 
plane, stripped of 2,500 lbs. of de luxe 
passenger accommodations, partitions, 
sound-proofing, and trimmings to provide 
the maximum capacity for wartime car- 
goes, stopped over in San Juan Dec, 11 
for inspection by Puerto Rican officials 
and shippers before taking off Dec. 12 
on the return trip to Miami with a full 
load of return cargo. 


‘Flight Service Office’ 


Northeast Airlines opened a new “flight 
service office” (commonly called “ticket 
office”) at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 


ton, on Dec. 10. 
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St. Louis—Detroit Hearing 


(Continued from page 60) 


the public of the service to which it is 
entitled.” 

After taking issue with Putnam, it was 
with some little surprise that at the close 
of his testimony, Rickenbacker recom- 
mended that the Board award a portion 
of the routes requested to C & S. He said 
he felt C & S should be awarded the 
route between St. Louis and Cleveland 
and that Eastern should have the route 
between Memphis and Detroit. 

“What do you think, from an efficiency 
viewpoint, of a one-carrier service in the 
U. S.?” John Cross, counsel for Mid-Con- 
tinent asked. “What I think is unprint- 
able. I’m certainly opposed to it. It’s 
un-American to begin with,” Ricken- 
backer replied. When public counsel Ver- 
non C. Kohlhaas asked Rickenbacker if 
the Board should not give-some prefer- 
ence to the small carrier if all the facts 
are equal, Rickenbacker replied that there 
are times when equality is not equality. 
“You may never be able to bring the little 
ones to the size of the big ones but you 
sure can bring the big ones down to the 
size of the little ones,” he replied. Prac- 
tically all of Eastern’s exhibits were based 
on a Corpus Christi-Detroit operation and 
when they were offered for the record, 
H. R. Bolander, Jr., counsel for C & S, 
objected to their receipt in evidence un- 
less the record be made to show that they 
should be considered only to the extent 
that they were pertinent to a Memphis- 
Detroit route. Examiner Wrenn stipulated 
that they would be received into the 
record on that basis. 


Gallo Testifies 


Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. 
was the first of six carrier applicants to 
present its case. Asserting that TWA 
had pioneered the route between Detroit 
and St. Louis but was prevented from ex- 
panding and improving the service because 
of the war, Charles L. Gallo, assistant to 
the vice president in charge of traffic and 
J. C. Stratton, assistant director of re- 
search, contended that TWA should be 
awarded the route because it would rep- 
resent an improvement in service, with 
less duplication and at the same time 
provide a larger percentage of new serv- 
ice than is included in any other applica- 
tions under consideration. TWA asked 
for a route between Detroit and St. Louis. 
via Ft. Wayne, Muncie-Anderson and 
Indianapolis. Another proposed route 
asked by TWA and under consideration in 
this hearing was from Detroit to Cleve- 
land, via Toledo. TWA introduced ex- 
hibits tending to show it now has more 
competition than other carriers and should 
be awarded the route in an attempt to 
bring about a better competitive balance. 

American Airlines presented its case in 
behalf of a route from St. Louis to Toledo 
and beyond Toledo to Detroit and Cleve- 
land, via Springfield, Decatur, Indian- 
apolis and Anderson-Muncie-Ft. Wayne. 

C. W. Jacob, secretary of American 
Airlines, said that his company’s pro- 
posal would provide new direct air serv- 
ice between some -of the most important 
population and industrial centers in the 
United States and would also connect 
such important industrial cities as Erie, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse not only 
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with the cities on the proposed route but 
with cities to the southwest on Amer- 
ican’s Routes 30 and Four. Another Amer- 
ican witness—Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
vice president in charge of traffic, called 
the Board’s attention to the fact that his 
company has the longer routes between 
the big cities. 


Cites Competition 


“American’s system is in competition 
throughout and it is handicapped, never 
favored, on the basis of the length of its 
routes,” he declared. He further stated 
that American had first applied for a 
Detroit-Indianapolis route in 1936 and a 
hearing was held on its application by 
= Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1937. 

The fourth carrier to introduce its evi- 
dence was Mid-Continent Airlines Inc. 
which sought a route between Kansas 
City and Toledo and beyond Toledo to 
Detroit and Cleveland. 

Appearing for his company was J. W. 
Miller, president and general manager 
who said: 

“We have considered public convenience 
and necessity and travel requirements, and 
feel that in this application, we are offer- 
ing fast, frequent service into an area 
whose economic life requires this new 
development and additional local service,” 
Miller told the hearing. Miller stated 
further that his company must enter into 
a more productive territory with re- 
gard to people and wealth if it was to at- 
tain a stronger financial position. 

Frank N. Buttomer, director of Research 
for MCA testified “we’re trying to enter 
a territory that has received very little 
attention from the transcontinental car- 





CAB Calendar 


Jan. 4—Prehearing conference on 
TWA’s application for a route be- 
tween St. Louis & Amarillo. (Docket 
413). 

Jan. 6—Second prehearing con- 
ference on Great Lakes-Miami case. 
(Dockets 570 et al). 

Jan. 10—Consolidated hearing on 
applications of Western, Continen- 
tal, United & TWA, involving serv- 
ice between Denver & Los Angeles 
(Docket 519 et al). 

Jan. 10—Hearing on American’s 
application for a stop at San 
Antonio on its Dallas-Mexico city 
route. 

Jan. 19—Continental rate case. 
(Docket 934). (Tentative). 

Feb. 1—Hearing on applications 
of Braniff, Chicago & Southern, 
Continental, American, Eastern & 
Delta for routes in the Oklahoma 
City area. (Docket 503 et al). 

Mar. 15—Hearing on applications 
for routes to Latin America & 
Caribbean area. (Docket 525 et al). 
(Tentative). 

Apr. 1—Hearing on applications 
of Mid-Continent & Kansas City 
Southern Transport Co., for routes 
between Kansas City & New Or- 
leans. (Docket 651). (Tentative). 
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Western’s Earnings Down 
Due to Lower Mail Rate 


Western Air Lines reports a profit of 
$124,308 for the nine months’ period end- 
ing Sept. 30, after provision for Federal 
income taxes. This compares with a profit 





of $259,425 for the corresponding period 
of 1942. The 1943 profit amounts to 3c 
per share on the 409,954 shares outstand- 
ing. 

William A. Coulter, president of WAL, 
announced with this report that the air- 
line’s revenue for the nine months was 
decreased $376,330 due to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s order reducing its mail 
rate approximately 75%. He said that 
Western had developed a far-reaching ex- 
pansion program including the recent 
purchase of Inland Air Lines and an ap- 
plication to CAB for an inter-American 
route to Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Buenos Aires, via Mexico City, Guatemala, 
San Jose, Costa Rica, and Balboa, Panama. 





riers. The cities on our proposed routes 
have received very poor local service. 
The local passenger has received second- 
ary consideration.” 

The hearing closed with the case of 
United Air Lines Corp. presented largely 
by Harold Crary, vice president in charge 
of traffic. United had applied for a route 
from St. Louis to Toledo and beyond To- 
ledo to Detroit and Cleveland via Terra 
Haute, Indianapolis, Anderson-Muncie and 
Ft. Wayne. 


Wants Through Service 


Expressing the viewpoint that St. Louis 
was oneof the most important air cities in 
the country, Crary said United felt that 
it should be permitted to tie up Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis with United’s system. 
United’s proposed route, Crary - said, 
would, in addition to giving the points 
inter-city service, also provide them with 
the benefits of through service between 
the larger air terminals of the U. S. He 
further pointed out that an industrial 
transformation was taking place on the 
West Coast which indicated the air travel 
in the area between Omaha and points 
north of San Francisco would tend to in- 
crease. Much of this traffic, he said, would 
naturally funnel through St. Louis and 
connect up with United’s system through 
the Omaha gateway. 

Robert J. Wilson, vice president and 
counsel for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Corp. appeared for his company which was 
an intervenor in the hearing. He called 
the examiner’s attention to many pro- 
posed routes which would result in direct 
competition for PCA. 

Most of the cities on the various routes 
proposed entered exhibits touching on the 
community of interest between towns, the 
various types of transportation now in 
operation, hotel registrations and various 
other forms of economic data tending to 
show the air traffic potential of their re- 
spective communities. Many of the car- 
riers presented their own economists with 
similar data. None of the cities recom- 
mended a specific carrier. The city of 
Detroit, through Allen Dean, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Board 
of Commerce, testified Detroit was a stub- 
line town as far as railroad service was 
concerned and it desired to get the very 
best in air line service to avoid the mis- 
takes of 100 years ago when the railroads 
were laying out their routes. 
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TEACHING Manu Ar Forces Cadets to Ply 


The job of the civilian flight contractor is to teach 
fledgling Army pilots to fly. Aerodynamics, meteor- 
ology, engines, navigation, aircraft identification 
and other related subjects are taught to Army Air 
Forces Cadets in addition to the fundamental 


mechanics which every soundly trained pilot must 


learn. 





Photographs made at Georgia Air 
° . “1.3: Service, Inc. schools; approved for 

Adequately equipped academic buildings, shops and gublicstion bg Burcen of Publle Ms 

hangars are maintained at the Primary Training schools aie, See a, 

of Georgia Air Service, Inc. Every fundamental in flying 

is imparted to the Aviation Cadet. Our flight instructors, 

ground school instructors, technicians and aircraft maintenance 

specialists are men who are seasoned in experience and competent to 


give the training which makes U. S. Army flyers the best in the world! 


Through this long war even our veteran technicians—both in- 
structors and mechanics—have acquired valuable new experi- 
ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial and 


private flyers after the war. 


Grorcisé Air SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Bennetisville, S. C., and Jackson Tenn. 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 
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PCA Opens School for NATS 


The Navy announced last fortnight that 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has opened 
a transitional school for Naval Air 
Transport Service pilots at Woodrum 
Field, Roanoke, Va. The school, staffed 
entirely by PCA pilots and instructor 
personnel, is under the direction of Capt. 
J. T. Rinker, director of training for 
PCA. 

Eight planes, similar to the commer- 
cial DC-3’s, have been assigned to PCA 
by the Navy for training operations, The 
course will be given Naval officers only, 
and will cover a period of one month 
with an intensive curriculum designed 
to make finished transport pilots of the 
men. 





Present at the signing of a contract 
between Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines and the Navy for the operation 


of a new Navy transitional school for 
the training of NATS transport pilots 
were, left to right: (Seated) J. H. 
Carmichael, PCA vice president, and 
Capt. F. T. Ward, director of avia- 
tion training for the Chief of Naval 
Operations; (Standing) Capt. James 
T. Rinker, director of training for 
PCA; C. Bedell Monro, president of 
the airline; and Lt. Preston R. Rucker, 
who will be in charge of training for 
the Navy. 


United’s 3rd Quarter Report 


United Air Lines’ report for the third 
quarter of 1943 showed operating reve- 
nues of $7,607,860 as compared with 
$6,804,521 for the corresponding period of 
1942. 

“This was despite lower passenger, mail, 
and express rates which tended to modify 
earnings from peak traffic,” a company 
statement said. “If rates had not been re- 
duced, third quarter revenue would have 
been increased by approximately $300,000 
from passengers, $90,000 from express, and 
$600,000 from mail.” 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, serving 
eight “Good Neighbor” nations from Panama 
to Argentina, flew 1,161,047 miles in the three 
months ending Sept. 30. In the same period, 
the airline completed 15,081,504 passenger miles. 
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Northwest Airlines last fortnight became the eighth airline in 13 months to have its 
air mail pay set at .3 mill per pound-mile . . Which seems to be a pretty good 
answer to anyone who claims that the domestic airlines aren’t economically sound. , , 
CAB rates cases these days can almost be written up in the same words, as follows: 
“Blank Airlines today had its mail pay set at .3 mill per pound mile. CAB Member 
Harllee Branch dissented” . . . Fill in the name of the airline, and you have it. . , 
Mr. Branch has felt obliged to dissent in all but one case, claiming that the rates are 
still too high . . . 

es . 


The 1943 airline calendars have made their appearance, as pretty as ever 

. . » TWA’s, for instance, features pictures from all over the world, and lo and 

behold, January’s picture is one taken in Iran, near Teheran, scene of the 

Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill conference This gave Pat O’Malley, TWA 

publicity-getter, an immediate chance to claim that the company was a great 

accurate predicter of things to come when the calendar was prepared five or 
six months ago ... This we doubt ... 
& 

Do you know that, strange as it may seem, there is an airline that hasn’t applied 
for a single route outside the U. S.? . . . Our source is Terrell Drinkwater, executive 
vice president of Continental Air Lines, who says in the company’s house organ: 
“Continental is the only domestic air carrier which has neither filed applications for 
franchise extending beyond the boundaries of the United States nor which does not 
presently operate beyond such limits. Our goal is to provide local and regional air 
transportation in the West . . .” We've had a lot of fun with Continental . . . A lot 
of your officials and attorneys probably remember a CAB hearing about four years 
ago involving several lines, including Continental . Temperature in Washington 
was about 110 and the hearing was held in the Carlton Hotel’s Shar-Zad room, a 
night club, where the air-conditioned wind rustled through the artificial palm trees 
. . - All in all, it was a very dull, drowsy afternoon . . . A so-called “expert” witness 
was on the stand and one of the attorneys asked him if he had ever heard of Conti- 
nental . . After a moment’s hesitation, the witness (who was not in the airline 
business) woke everyone up by saying: “Oh yes, that’s that little airline out west” 

-. Bob Six, CAL president (now in the Army) and probably the biggest man in 
the industry, good-naturedly fumed and sputtered over that one for several days... 
Even today, when CAL is mentioned someone is liable to say, “Oh yes, that’s that 
little airline out west” . 





of 
Eddie Piersol of Consairways, Consolidated Vultee’s contract cargo operation 
for the Army, has sent in “Flight Deck,” the division’s first house organ .. . 
It’s very newsy . . . Consairways has been pretty much under wraps, but is doing 
a swell job for the Army, and is manned by a bunch of men well known in air- 
line circles . . . Congratulations on “Flight Deck” .. . 


Last issue we pointed out what funny things people leave on airplanes . . . Here's 
a letter: “To top Jim (Delta Cobb’s stories about what passengers leave in planes, as 
quoted in your last column, I understand from American Airlines in Los Angeles that 
two passengers, one a man, the other a woman, have left single shoes in planes ar- 
riving at Burbank. The mystery has never been solved” . . Anyone else have any 
horrible examples? . 


Here’s another story that was contributed to this column, by a source which 
is far from anonymous: “Since you seem to be publishing amusing stories about 
airline folk, here’s one I heard the other day about Maj. Fred Glass, American 
Airlines attorney who is now in the Air Transport Command. It seems that 
he was a passenger (pass) on the last flight just before midnight into the old 
Washington airport just before operations switched to Washington National. 
This was in 1941 when Fred was doing a lot of hot and heavy courting in 
Cincinnati and passes still amounted to something. Ready to leave the plane 
at Washington, Fred couldn’t find his hat so he stayed behind while the 
stewardess helped find it. Finally they located it under a blanket. Fred walked 
off the plane last and the AA station agent greeted him as follows: ‘Mr. Glass, 
you have the great honor and distinction of being the last passenger off the 
last plane into this airport.’ Fred says this is the only honor that has ever 
come this way” . . Come, come, Freddie, don’t be modest . . 


Christmas cards from the industry were beautiful this year, and we wish there was 
room to acknowledge all of them . . . High up on the list was Pan American Airways, 
whose card, nine inches wide, reproduced an original map of the world drawn in 1571 

. PAA President Juan Trippe’s personal card was beautiful . TWA’s had a 
picture of the Constellation . . . Delta’s showed a DC-3 flying over an old steamboat 
on the Mississippi . . . Eddie Rickenbacker sent out an effective personal letter . 
Wayne Parrish joins ye commentary editor and the rest of the staff in saying “thanks,” 
and wishing everyone the best of luck in 44 . 

Eric Bramley 
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ARCTIC RESCUE 


\ lone, half-frozen aviator stranded on a huge ice- 
berg in the North Atlantic! No surface craft near 
enough to pick him up in time to save him from 
the biting cold! Then, in the distance, a plane 
appears—but what good is that? No plane can 
land on an iceberg! 


Luckily we're wrong—for the plane is a Piper 


Here 
we come/ 








Cub L-4** Grasshopper.” It did land, on a flat sur- 


face of the giant berg, and it flew the stranded 
aviator to safety. 

The Cub “‘Grasshopper’s”’ ability to accomplish 
unusual missions like this clearly illustrates why it 
is doing such a notable job for Uncle Sam on the 
fighting fronts of the world. And, when Victory is 
won, this same ability will be 
yours in a finer, safer, more eco- 
nomical peacetime Piper Cub. 





GET YOUR AVIATION BOOKLET—“Piper Cub... In War and 
In Peace.”’ Full color, 32 pages. Covers history of light plane, 
Piper Cub planes, coming air age, how to fly. Enclose 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Department AA14, Lock Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—‘“The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
For distribution points write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids, 
Extension Services, Penna, State College, State College, Penna. 
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PIPER 2.2 





Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 
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Women in Air Transport 





(This is the seventh of a series of articles on 
women who are doing an outstanding but little 
publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 





Ox THE MORNING of Sept. 15, 1934, 

the telephone of an El Paso, Tex., 
business college jangled, and a male 
voice asked if the school had a stenog- 
rapher suitable for part-time work out 
at the airport. The school did, and the 
next morning a 20-year-old stenographer 
made her appearance at the offices of 
Varney Speed Lines (Southwest Divi- 
sion) to report for work. 

The stenographer was Idalene O’Neil 
(now Mrs. Neal J. Coleman—she was 
married two months ago) who today holds 
the office of assistant secretary of Con- 
tinental Air Lines Inc., of Denver. She 
is one of the company’s eight original 
employes, four of whom remain. 

The story of her career is the story of 
the development and growth of Conti- 
nental. The airline originally began 
operations as Varney Speed Lines, later 
reorganized to become Varney Air Trans- 
port Inc., and finally in 1937 adopted the 
name Continental Air Lines. It was in 
the latter year that the company’s gen- 
eral offices were moved from El Paso to 
Denver. 

When the then Miss O’Neil took up her 
duties as stenographer for the company, 
she and an office manager made up the 
clerical staff. The part-time work men- 
tioned in the telephone conversation to 
the business college never developed— 
she had a full-time job from the day she 
reported. As for the position of secretary, 
that, she recalls, was merely a figure of 
speech. Her duties embraced passenger 
handling, weather reports, traffic, the 
compilation of letters of authority to the 
Department of Commerce, ticket sales, 
and the writing of the operations manual 
—to mention a few. 

In CAL’s early days the line’s only 
ground personnel were stationed at El 
Paso, and she recalls that four desks were 
jammed into an eight-by-eight office. 
When the officers desired to hold a con- 
fidential meeting she had to stand out- 
side in the hall until they had finished. 

On May 1, 1935, Miss O’Neil was made 
a director of the company, and served as 
secretary to Avery Black, then president 
of Varney. The office manager under 
whom she worked suffered a nervous 
breakdown two years later, and it was 
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Eastern Earns 2 Million 


Eastern Air Lines announced last fort- 
night a net profit of $2,153,461 for the 
first nine months of the year, after a 
deduction of $1,856,000 for Federal in- 
come tax. This is equivalent to $3.67 a 
share on the company’s outstanding 
stock, and compares with net earnings 
of $2,050,316, or $3.49 a share, for the 
corresponding nine months of last year. 
Federal income tax at that time was $1,- 
715,000. No provision for the Federal 
excess profits tax was included in the 
report for either of these periods. 





then that the board of directors discov- 
ered that she had been keeping the books, 
in addition to her other duties. Her re- 
ward was to be made secretary-treasurer, 
a position she held for two years. 

When Robert H. Purcell, CAL’s pres- 
ent vice president-treasurer, joined the 
company in 1939, Miss O’Neil was made 
assistant secretary, but remained on the 
board of directors, and served as secretary 
to Robert F. Six, CAL president (now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Transport 
Command). Although she is no longer 
a director, she retains the office of as- 
sistant secretary in addition to her duties 
as confidential secretary to Terrell C. 
Drinkwater, executive vice president. Al- 
though her executive duties require more 
and more of her time, she still supervises 
and handles refunds, credit letters and 
inter-line billing. 

Of her airline background, she says: 
“T’ve done just about everything but 
change an engine and a propeller.” And 
she has—even to acting as co-pilot when 
Continental loaded its office equipment, 
books and sundry equipment and made 
the flving move from E] Paso to Denver 
in 1937. In the days of one-way radio, 
she was dispatcher and operator and she 
boasts with justifiable pride that the com- 
pany flew 100% operations in those early 
days. 

She admits freely that she had no 
knowledge of airplanes when she joined 
Varney, and when she saw a Lockheed 
Vega, then standard equipment for the 
airline, she thought it was the only air- 
plane in the business. Her greatest con- 
fusion, however, arose over a Jekyll and 
Hyde of aviation—Avery Black, president 
and general manager; Avery Black, pilot. 
In those days the pilots ran the airline, 
and Miss O’Neil was a long time figuring 
out that letters she wrote for Avery Black, 
pilot, were from the same person as 
Avery Black, president-general manager. 

She says her greatest thrill came in 

1937 when the airline acquired Lockheed 
12s for passenger service. “I really 
thought we were an airline then,” she 
says. 
Terrell Drinkwater gives Idalene O’Neil 
Coleman most of the credit for keeping 
his office functioning smoothly. Drink- 
water spends a great deal of time in 
Washington and other cities on company 
business, but knows that in his absence 
business matters are capably handled by 
this nine-year veteran. 


UNITED AIR LINES announces a gain of 
42% in November revenue passenger miles as 
compared with the corresponding month last 
year. UAL planes flew 32,148,400 revenue pas- 
senger miles last month as compared with 
22,705,939 during November, 1942. Airplane 
miles totaled 2,028,180, as compared with 1,- 
614,030 for the same month a year ago, a 
gain of 26% 
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2 Airlines Receive 


Mail Pay Reduction 


Two more domestic air carriers p 
ceived air mail pay reductions to § 
mill per pound mile in recent decisig 
of the Civil Areonautics Board. he 
were Delta Air Corp. and Northwe 
Airlines, Inc. Board Member Harlled 
Branch dissented in both cases, claimin 
the air mail pay allowed would perm; 
the carriers to earn excessive reveny 


The new system rate for Northwesg 
computed by the Board on direct air. 
port to airport mileage over Northwest; 
Route 3 from Chicago to Seattle an 
Portland and from Fargo, N. Dak. t 
Winnipeg, Canada and over Route & 
from St. Paul-Minneapolis to Duluth. 
Superior, Wis., is effective from March 
1, 1943. 


The new 0.3 mill per pound-mile rate ’ 


compared with the old rate of 25 cent 
and 37 cents per airplane mile for various 
segments of Northwest’s routes will effec 
an estimated reduction in mail pay of 
$890,000 per year. The Board said the 
new rate will furnish fair and reasonable 
compensation to Northwest and upon this 
basis the carrier’s “annual mail revenue 
is estimated at $1,140,140.” The Board 
said that Northwest may be expected t 
operate under presently foreseeable cir- 
cumstances with its present passenger 


and express rates at a loss of $486,943 7 
Pointing | 
“from its J 


per annum before mail pay. 
out that Northwest’s profits 
entire passenger, property and mail op- 
erations are therefore estimated at $703,- 
197 before State and Federal income 
taxes,” the Board said that “After pro- 
vision for state income taxes at the rate 
of 1.5 per cent and Federal income taxes 
at 40 per cent, the net profit will amount 
to $415,589.” 


In his dissenting opinion, Mr. 
stated: 

“The estimates contained in the major- 
ity opinion to determine the results of 
operations predicted for the future in- 
dicate that Northwest will, after 40 per 
cent Federal income taxes and 1.5 per 
cent State income taxes receive, on that 
part of its investment properly allocable 
to the mail service, a return of 63.59 
per cent, and on its investment allocated 
to its total scheduled air transport serv- 
ices a net return of 20.78 per cent... . 
Because this carrier is not in the ‘need 
class, I cannot agree with the majority 
~ 0.3 mill per pound mile mail rate is 

‘fair and reasonable’ service mail rate.’ 


Branch 





Tob 
War 
thou 


Delta’s entire system from Fort Worth, be 


Texas to Charleston, S. C. and from 
Atlanta to Cincinnati and intermediate 
points, are included under the Board’s 
decision. 


The new rate of 0.3 mill per pound- 
mile, computed on direct airport-to-air- 
port mileage, will be effective February 
1, 1943. Compared to the previous rate 
of 24 cents per airplane mile, the new 
rate effects an estimated reduction of 
$422,324 per year in the amount of money 
paid Delta for the transportation of mail. 
Relation out that the new rate “will 
furnish fair and reasonable compensation 
to the carrier” the Board estimated that 
it “will yield annual mail revenues in 
the amount of $422,837, which, when added 
to respondent’s profits from its passenger 
and property operations, will amount to 
$764,923 before Federal income taxes.” 
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To buy Peace sooner... buy more 
War Bonds than you ever 
thought you could! 





Sign of another headache for the Axis 


gale THINK that America’s job 
against Japan and Germany is 
now almost done. The Axis fights with 
undiminished fury. 

More. The Axis still has abundant 
matériel. For enormous Axis stores 
of planes and other battle gear have 
accumulated during five years of their 
own all-out production. 

To help overwhelm such enemies, 
the U.S. air industry faces a job of 
production that is titanic—far beyond 
the resources of any other people on 
this earth. It must create greater and 
ever greater air might. It must drive 


ahead night and day toward an air 
power never before dreamed of. 

The Northrop group of airplane 
designers and builders shares in this 
all-consuming task. To the job they 
bring not only the skills of production 
but a forward looking concept in aero- 
dynamic design. 

The warplanes devised and being 
produced by the Northrop group will 
speak for themselves in the skies of 
battle. And as they speak, the Northrop 
group will be working on—creating 
and testing the still more deadly 
Northrop aircraft to come. 


NORTHR OP Aircratt, Inc. 








NORTHROP FIELD, 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Smithsonian Institution enshrines 
famed Northrop "Gamma" 


The Northrop group draws upon 
the same “know-how” that created 
the Northrop “Gamma”. The air- 
plane pictured is the one flown by 
Explorer Lincoln Ellsworth over 
the Antarctic, and is now in the 
Smithsonian Institution. Aerody- 
namically in advance of its time, the 
Gamma, built in 1933, pioneered 
the use of split trailing edge flaps 
now widely used on American mil- 
itary and transport aircraft. The 
Gammas were the first airplanes 
to be used as attack bombers. 
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New Details of TACA Deal 
Disclosed in TWA Petition 


RANSCONTINENTAL AND WEST- 

ERN AIR Inc. recently filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board an application 
asking the Board’s approval of an inter- 
locking relationship of its president—Jack 
Frye, who has been elected a director of 
Inter-American Airways, S. A., the TACA 
holding company. The application reveals 
many additional details of the important 
airline financial transaction whereby 
American interests, including TWA, made 
substantial purchases in the TACA sys- 
tem of air routes in Central and South 
America. 

The application discloses that TWA 
purchased 225,000 shares of common stock 
and 45,000 shares of preferred stock at a 
cost of $1,350,000. This represents 33% of 
each class of stock and according to TWA’s 
application, is somewhat smaller than the 
stock interest of Lowell Yerex, president 
of the Inter-American Airways. 

Other American purchasers were Stew- 
art McDonald, president and chairman of 
the board of Maryland Casualty Co., who 
has been elected chairman of the Board 
of Directors and chairman of the Execu- 
tive committee of TACA; Adams Express 


Co. of New York and Time, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the weekly news magazine. 

TWA’s application to CAB states that a 
further sale of stock is under contempla- 
tion by Yerex, which if realized, may re- 
duce TWA’s relative interest to a mini- 
mum of 2242% 

The agreement of sale was made Oct. 5. 
It also included a proviso that TWA would 
purchase from Inter-American 900 shares 
out of a total of 10,000 outstanding shares 
of the stock of Empreza de Transportes 
Aerovias, Brasil, S. A. 

Further details of the agreement with 
reference to changes in Inter-American’s 
corporate structure, the options which will 
permit TWA to make further purchases in 
the TACA system and operational policies 
which may be placed in effect, are 
described. 


The agreement contemplates changes in 
the Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws 
of Inter-American as a result of which 
cumulative voting by stockholders for 
directors will be provided (the Board of 
Directors to consist of five members or 
any multiple of five) and cumulative 
voting by directors for members of the 








The WHITING 
17-TON WING JACK 


The Whiting MHW-17, 17-ton Wing Jack is a tripod 





Executive Committee provided (the 
utive Committee to consist of five ond 
bers). These changes will insure a po 
tion for at least one designee of TWA 
the Board of Directors and one gy 
designee on the Executive committee 
Inter-American. 

Under a separate agreement betwee 
TWA and Yerex, TWA has been grants } 
an option exercisable not later than M, 
10, 1944 to purchase from Yerex the nup 
ber, if any, of shares of Inter-Americ 
stock necessary to bring the total » 
value of the shares of Inter-Americ 
held by TWA up to an amount equal jj 
80% of the par value of the shares hel 
by Yerex (2) that so long as TWA sha 
own at least 15% of the voting shares ¢ 
Inter-American (a) Yerex shall be xr. 
quired to offer to TWA any shares (ex. 
cept for certain specified shares) hy 
desires to dispose of in Inter-America 
and its subsidiaries and affiliates; (b) the 
TWA shall have other options to purchas 
shares owned by Yerex in Inter-America 
and its subsidiaries and affiliates in th 
event that Yerex shall voluntarily retir 
from Inter-American before he is 58 or iz 
the event of his death; (3) that TWA 
shall have the option to acauire am 
shares in Inter-American and its subsid. 
iaries and affiliates which are offered ¢ 
Yerex, but which Yerex does not desir 
to purchase himself, provided that if th 
shares so acquired by the Air Carrie} 
Applicant plus its other shares equal 289 
or more of the outstanding stock in Inter. 
American and if at that time the numbe 
of voting shares of Inter-American owned 
by Yerex are less than 80% of the totd § 
owned by TWA then the options of TWA 
referred to in 2 (hb) above shall becom 
inoperative. 

Inter-American, which is not an oper- © 
ating company, has represented to TWA 
that it owns the following amounts d 
stock in the following corporations: 

(a) All the outstanding stock of Trans- 
portes Aeros Centroamericanos, S. A. 

(b) All of the outstanding stock 
Compania Nacional Taca de Nicaragua 

(c) All of the outstanding stock of 
Compania de Transportes Aereos Centro 
Americanos de Costa Rica. 

(d) 196 shares out of a total of 20 
shares of outstanding stock of Taca, S. A 
of El Salvador 

(e) 5,990 shares out of a total of 10,00 
shares of the outstanding stock of En- 
preza de Transportes Aerovias Brasil 
S. A. 

(f) 2,000 shares out of a total of 5,000 
shares of outstanding stock of British West 
Indian Airways, Ltd. 

(g) All of the outstanding stock of ” 


| Ei 








type, two-stage, hydraulic jack for use in checking land- Inter-American Airways Agency, Inc., 3 
ing gear operation, for wheel or tire changing, and other corporation organized under the laws of 
lifting operations. Specially designed for use under all large the State of Delaware. 

airplanes within the range of its capacity. Quick-acting Officers of Inter-American are: Stewart 
pump raises ram to jacking point. Pressure pump lifts McDonald, chairman of the Board of Di- 


he load. May be easily mov 4 : : : 
Also pase ond in ppm bee rlprmpene dp h booger rectors and the Executive committee; 
-to ; ’ : . 

Lowell Yerex, president; Charles E. 

Write for descriptive literature. Mathews, vice president; Calvin H. Mer- 

Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Western Office: riam, vice president and treasurer: Rob- 

51 .. Broadway, Los Angeles 15 Calif Canadian Subsidiary: . “ : } 

Whiting: Bsa wre mn (Canada), ita., vii mito, 9 tario Branch Offices in ert L. Reed. vice president and general 
New ork hicago, ufia rmingham, 7ittsburgh, etroit, Cin ° . 

cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. ( counsel; Hugh M. Cowtan, vice president; 


James I. Grimison, secretary; Robert T. 





Crane, Jr., assistant secretary; Charles 

Lutation Brown, assistant treasurer. All of the 

officers are directors, except Cowtan, 

2. Grimison, Crane and Brown. George C. 
Division Gillies completes the Board. = 





committee consists of 


and Reed. 
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The executive 


McDonald, Yerex 
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S.A HERE are many other aspects of battle than the clash of 

y pe te 

oan steel, artillery duels or fights to the finish in the air. Ask 
Em- the engineers what it means to battle against the havoc 

: ngi it me ttle ag : 
rasil wrought by torrential rains, hurricanes and those bitter 
sas enemies frost, ice and snow. 
West There are yet other enemies to be conquered — dust and, 

| especially in the North African and eastern battle areas, 
an SAND — the relentless fighter against efficiency of aircraft 
of and mechanised units of the Army. 
- Vokes Filters have helped to win these battles against Sand. 
Di- Special types of Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Oil Filters are fitted 
~ to machines for the R.A.F. and mechanised units operating in 
er- desert battle grounds to the satisfaction of Government experts, 
~ pilots and the men who keep aircraft, tanks, lorries, etc., 
oa fighting fit. 
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American Export Airlines announces 
that Robert L. Ware, Jr., has arrived in 
North Africa as DTM for the company 
there; George L. Bright, AEA’s DTM for 
Trinidad-Granada-Tabago, has returned 
to his post after spending several months 
at the company’s headquarters in New 
York; Edward L. Troutman, assistant 
manager of AEA’s cargo department, has 
been given a leave of absence to join 
the Merchant Marine; Arthur Cofod, 
division cargo manager, has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant cargo manager; 
G. C. Smith has been named employment 
manager. 


Devon Francis has resigned from the 
public relations department of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways to join the Air Transport 
Association’s New York office. 


Jeanne Horan became United Air Lines’ 
one-thousandth stewardess last fortnight. 
The airline claims to have been the first 
airline to employ stewardesses, in 1930. 

Western Air Lines announces that Vir- 
ginia Zimmer has been appointed as- 
sistant to the director of its news bureau. 


Mary Winterberger has been appointed 
chief stewardess for Delta Air Lines, suc- 
ceeding Annette Adams, who has resigned. 

Transcontinental and Western Air an- 
nounces the appointment of Edward W. 
Place as assistant to the Eastern regional 
traffic manager. 


Malcolm K. Hardgrove has been named 
assistant to the Eastern regional traffic 
manager of Transcontinental and 
Western Air. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines an- 
nounces appointment of Thomas Marshall 
Miller as assistant to the director of re- 
search and planning with headquarters 
- at Memphis, Tenn. 


Dall De Weese has been named traffic 
Manager for American Airlines in San 
Francisco. He was formerly with the air- 
line’s Los Angeles traffic department. 
American also announces appointment of 
Charles H. Fredericksen, who has been on 
leave with the Rubber Development Corp., 
as assistant district traffic manager in 
Chicago. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines reports 
that Henry Beeken, formerly chief statis- 
tician and investment counselor for 
Ladenburg, Thalmann and Co., New York, 
has been appointed research assistant to 
C. Bedell Monro, president of the airline. 
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Edith Hemingson, formerly 4 
stewardess for Trans-Canada Air 
at Lethbridge, Alberta, has been 
pointed supervisor of stewardesses§ 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





Rex Aber has been appointed assj 
to the general traffic manager of y 
Continent Airlines. He has been an 
lines passenger service specialist for 
years 


United Air Lines announces that } 
jamin Bullard, Jr., former station 
tendant at Moline, Ill., has been nay 
station manager at Allentown, Pa.: § | 
Hadden, Jr., has been appointed sta J 
manager at North Platte, Neb.; G. D; 

Boon is the new station manager 
South Bend, Ind. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines ; Fr 
nounces that Clarence O. Burgin is coy 
ing roving assignments as an exect 
staff assistant, and Henry George He 
has been named a consultant in plan 
postwar routes in Mexico as a member 
the airline’s research and planning st 


George R. Corey, Jr., traffic mana 
for American Airlines in the San Fre 
cisco area, has been appointed gene 
traffic manager of American Airlines 
Mexico. 


Braniff Airways has appointed Guy! 
Springer assistant to Vice Presidal 
Charles E. Beard. He will have chan 
of air mail and air express for the airlng 


William A. Dixon, former public mn 
tions man with Transcontinental mj 
Western Air and editor of the TWA how) 
organ, The Skyliner, has been graduated 
from the AAF Training Comman 
school at Altus, Okla., and has been cong 
missioned a second lieutenant in the AME 

American Airlines announces thi 
Donald Urquhart has been named supe 
visor of reservations and ticket offices i 
Washington, D. C.; R. W. Baker, formerly 
in this position in Washington, has bee! 
named Eastern superintendent of reserva- 
tions and ticket offices in New York 
Verna Ingham has been named stewardess 
field supervisor, based at Memphis, Tenn 








clerk of Pennsylvania Central Airlines 2 
the executive department in Washington 
D. C., now is serving with the Eighth Al 
Forces in England as a WAC non-Com-F 
missioned officer 


Anna A. Zalen, for six years a =a 
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By E. J. Fotey 


SAE Passenger Service Meeting Urged 


Suggests Society Sponsor Air Passenger Conferences 
to Consolidate Thinking, Crystallize Opinion 








THE recognition of the importance of 

the passenger and the intensive culti- 
vation of service to the passenger have 
been the logical keystone of our nation’s 
air transport in- 
dustry. Expert 
pTog nostications 
reveal nothing 
which promises to 
affect the basic 
significance of the 
passenger. To 
consolidate think- 
ing, to crystallize 
opinion and to 
clarify the course 
of planning, an 
Air Passenger 
Session sponsored 
by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers could perform an 
outstanding service. 

The appeal of the Society’s Air Cargo 
Sessions has been equalled by few if any 
activities initiated by the profession. Un- 
questionably, the novelty of the concept 
of air cargo and the tremendous po- 
tentialities implied in our serious consid- 
erations of it have been major factors of 
its attraction. 

Participants and attendants alike have 
been enthusiastic in their evaluation of 
the accomplishments of the meetings. And 
yet, admitting that the resulting contri- 
butions to the science have been great, 
it strikes us that the necessarily specula- 
tive nature of the topic of Air Cargo has 
kept us from really sinking our teeth into 
some important elements of it. It is to 
be expected that only experience can 
serve as a basis for some of our planning 
and development. The value of the Air 
Cargo Sessions should multiply as that 
phase of our transport picture develops. 

The passenger side of the business has 
come along much further to date. It is 
to be hoped that no one in the industry 
is guilty of the naive assumption that the 
passenger problem is a closed book. The 
future holds no assurance, no guarantee 
of passenger business without top-notch 
service and the ultimate in practical ac- 
commodation. If our thinking on the 
subject is logical, the turnout for a Pas- 
senger powwow should at least equal 
that of cargo. 

We don’t have to possess telepathic 
powers to anticipate the mental inquiry of 
some readers—“Why doesn’t Foley make 
up his mind? In one issue he predicts 
necessary compromises in future service 
to the passenger. In the next, he’s 
screaming about the present and future 
‘keystone’—service to the passenger.” 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
no direct conflict between these thoughts. 
Practical economical operation to serve 
a mass market may demand some com- 
promise of the most important element in 
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Foley 


the business. But, this does not mean 
that the maintenance of service to the 
passenger on the highest level commen- 
surate with sound operation will not be a 
prerequisite to success. We believe that 
it most definitely will be. 

Air transport in the international field 
is one of the more ripe subjects of the 
day and the significance of passenger 
business to this type of operation is even 
greater than in domestic service. This, 
of course, is by reason of the long over- 
water flights involved; air cargo is in a 
particularly awkward competitive situa- 
tion when compared to water surface 
transportation. 

A sketch of our concept of the general 
setup for such an Air Passenger meeting 
may at least give us something to argue 
about. Fundamentally, it would be a 
joint airline-manufacturer meeting; the 
nature of the subject dictates that. The 
airlines’ portion of the presentation should 
encompass the fields of economic re- 
search, passenger-traffic, operations and 
engineering; the manufacturers’ should 
include participation by their economic 
staffs and customer research, as well as 
transport design engineering. 

The entire program may be visualized 
as a segment of the vitally important 
mutual education program within the 
aviation industry. The tendency (which 
we sometimes feel exists in aviation) to- 
ward functional isolation by means of 
organizations of specialists and the like is 
detrimental. In recognition of the true 
relationship of interdependence of all 
functions of the industry, joint programs 
such as we have suggested become an 
essential. 

Before outlining a few appropriate topics 
for specific consideration, the general 
method of presenting the program de- 
serves a few words. If both sides of five 
issues can be presented effectively, we 
think that more desirable even if less 
comprehensive than exposing one side of 
ten issues. Airline papers, manufacturer 
discussed and vice versa can give a bal- 
ance, depth and value to the program 
which seems unattainable otherwise. 

As an opener for the program, a three- 
way discussion of passenger traffic po- 
tentials could bring much information to 
light. Potential participants might be 
Lou Inwood, of TWA, the airline economic 
research point of view; Gordon Brown of 
Douglas, the aircraft manufacturer eco- 
nomic research angle (we presume that 
DAC has done some work along this 
line): and Tom Wolfe of Western, the 
airline practical passenger traffic slant. 
Any one of these three could make the 
main presentation with qualifying dis- 
cussions presented by the others. 


Without attempting to specify order 
of presentation, we shall merely list a 
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few other topics that appear to fit in 
the pattern. 

The allied passenger-utility elements 
lighting, heating and _ ventilation 
worthy of greater exploration than 
ever been given them. John Fisher 
American Airlines’ Engineering staff cou 
handle the operator aspects of this pre 
lem and a manufacturing engineer cot 
point out the possibilities and impossih 
ities of actual provision. A third p 
ticipant, either an airline traffic m 
close to the traveling public or, mao 
personable to the audience, perhaps 
stewardess to comment on her own 
the passengers’ reactions to today’s stand 
ards 


For that last radical suggestion, 
should not be surprised if the Societ 
gave us a pink slip and the leather med 
as the most unorthodox member for 19 

The inherent payload penalties of lon 
range operation plus the extended “con 
finement” of passengers combine to pm 
vide us with certain problems of passeng 
accommodation peculiar to this type opel 
ation. In recognition of these difference 
in requirement, a paper on the subje¢ 
could be included in the agenda. Joh 
Leslie’s diversified experience in P 
American’s operations would make hi 
a logical candidate for the assignment. 

We believe that there is a need ff 
specific attention to the interests of & 
traffic department in the aircraft im 
terior and appurtenances. The specifi 
interests to which we refer apply ne 
solely to the degree of passenger com 
fort to be desired but also to the effec 
of interior layout and type of acco 
dations upon reservations and _ ticketin 
practices, etc. The traffic side of the pi 
ture could be permitted to lead the subs 
ject into the open and the aircraft d 
signers could present possible solution® 
and interrelated problems. Why not 
Harold Crary of United and Hall Hibba 
of Lockheed or Weilwood Beall of Boeing 
handle this one? 

Several other likely subjects for con 
sideration would be interior layout # 
affecting airline operations; maintenance 
a factor in aircraft interior decoration; 
sleeping accommodations; pressurization of 
cabins; the future of convertible cargo- 
passenger aircraft; etc. The need for pres- 
entation of both sides does not, of course 
carry through into all of these topics. 

If any such program is ever actually 
planned we think it essential to recognize 
the need for active participation by air- 
line personnel “in the field” as contrasted 
with the general staffs. The wealth of 
experience and fresh ideas resident in the 
field personnel is tremendous and to omit 
tapping this source is to lose some of the 
most provocative and constructive think- 
ing in the industry. 
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Incorporations 











SOUTHERN AIRWAYS OF CHARLOTTE, 
N. C., to organize and operate transportation 
service for hire as a common carrier or con- 
tract carrier. Authorized capital stock $500,000. 
L. A. Love, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAYUGA AIRWAYS CORP., Ithaca, N. Y. to 
manufacture aircraft of all kinds; $20,000; Jas. 
F. O’Connor, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LEWETTA AVIATION SERVICE, INC., Con- 
cord, N. C., to operate and manage a modern 
airport; $15,000; Lewis Whitley, Henrietta Whit- 
ley, C. M. Llewellyn, Concord, N. C. 


CLEAR RIDGE AVIATION INC., Dover, Del. 
to maintain a flying field. Capital, $20,000. 
Principal office, Corporation Service Co., Dover. 


VICTOR AERONAUTICAL CORP., N. Y. C. 
airplanes, equipment and machinery of all 
kinds. 100 npv. shares; Sol S. Hauben, 305 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


EASTERN AIRCRAFT, INC., Norwalk, Conn. 


filed incorporation papers. Capital $50,000, 
10,000 shares at $5. 
AVIATION DIGEST, INC., to repair and 


operate airplanes. Capital 2,000 shares no par. 
Colonial Charter Co., Dover, Del. 


AIRCRAFT FABRICS, INC., Springfield, IIl., 
to manufacture and sell retail and wholesale 
materials and fabrics to airplane and textile 
industries. 4,000 common $5 per share. Max 
M. Fleisher, 39 South LaSalle Street, Spring- 
field, Il. 


AVITECNICA, INC., N. Y. to develop all 
kinds of aircraft and equipment; $50,000. 
Frederick W. Marquand, 55 Liberty St., 


xn. ¥: ¢. 

THOMPSON AERO-MAGNESIUM CORP., 
Manhattan, aircraft of all kinds; $10,000. Mar- 
tin Rosen, 17 John St., N. Y. C. 7. 


THOMPSON AERONAUTICAL CO.,_ INC., 
Manhattan, aircraft of all kinds; $10,000. Mar- 
tin Rosen, 17 John St., N. Y. C. 7. 


AUBURN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS ,CORP., 
Newark, N. J., 5,000 shares. Agent: J. A. 
Parnes. 


FEDERAL AIRCRAFT, Inc., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated in Ohio by Clarence J. 
Wing, Jeannette Bryson, William J. Bryson, 
and Walter M. Tobias with 250 shares of no 
par stock listed. 


WESTPORT SALES CO., Inc., Westport, N. Y., 
has been incorporated to sell aircraft and 
watercraft, etc., by Lester F. Garner; $15000. 


BELT AVIATION CO., to own and operate 
air routes for airmail, passengers, and prop- 
erty; 25,000 shares common $25 pv. _Incor- 
porators: R. K. Belt, K. Bishop, W. T. Kitchen, 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND AIR TRANSPORT CO., 
Worcester, Mass. has been incorporated by 
Hazel N. Smart, James A. Crotty of Worcester, 
and Martha R. Allen of Shrewsbury; 5000 
shares no-par stock. 


NEW ENGLAND AIR FREIGHT LINES, New 
Bedford, Mass. has been incorporated by John 
F. Treadup and Thomas F. Allen of New 
Bedford and Edward L. French of Dartmouth; 
$250,000. 





DPC Authorizations 








REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP., Farmingdale, 
N. Y., to provide additional equipment at a 
plant in New York at a cost of approximately 
$200,000, resulting in an overall commitment 
of approximately $17,750,000. 

AVION, INC., Los Angeles, Calif., execution 
of contract for equipment at Calif. plant at 
a cost of about $35,000. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Detroit, Mich., 
execution of contract for plant facilities in 
Till. at a cost of about $2,200,000. 

VEGA AIRCRAFT CORP., Burbank, Cal., 
execution of contract for plant facilities in Cal. 
at a cost of about $3,450,000. 





Test Stand 


Standard 
hydromatic, 


For 
double-acting, 


checking Hamilton 
accumulator, 


and constant speed and Curtiss propor- 





tional and lubricated-pad type governors, 
this test stand is the product of the Air- 
plane Mfg. & Supply Corp., 6853 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., No. Hollywood, Cal. Measur- 
ing 60” x 36” x 36”, the stand has a welded 
steel framework which is enclosed by a 
detachable metal jacket. Features in- 
clude: quick-adjusting attachment clamps, 
heating unit to simulate engine oil heat, 
vacuum gage to indicate clogs in the line. 


Communications Receiver 


Featuring the use of “Unitized” cells 
which are self-contained, replaceable cir- 
cuit elements, this ground station and 





shipboard communications receiver is now 
in production by the Electronics Division 
of Harvey Machine Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Known as the HM-10, the receiver 
is made up of eight cells mounted on a 
common chassis. There are four R.F. 
cells on the right side of the chassis in 
which four bands of tuned radio fre- 
quency are provided; two LF. and two 
audio cells are on the left. Connecting 
the cells are nine bus bars thus elimi- 
nating the need for conventional wiring. 
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Equipment News 





Portable Pneumatic Grinder 


Model 221 portable pneumatic grinde, 
is one of two such units recently ap. 
nounced by The Aro Equipment Corp, 
Bryan, O. Said to be designed for yg 
where tools are liable to receive rough 
handling and abuse, these’ units hay 





malleable motor housings and_ throttle 
heads, 2” wheel capacity, weight of abou 


4 lbs., and through adjustable speed con- J 
trols have a range from 15,000 to 18008 


rpm. Both Model 221 with button throttle 
and 321 with lever throttle are said to be 
excellent for use with rotary file burrs on 
aluminum and magnesium. 


Plastic Work Apron 
John Kerr, turret lathe operator at the 
Otto Aviation Corp., 256 Liberty St, 
Bloomfield, N. J. shows the new plastic 
work apron which he has developed 
to Bowman R. Otto, president of the 
company. The new aprons are expected 





to substitute for the unavailable rubber 
material. Kerr, who has studied plastic 
chemistry and engineering outside war 
work hours, says that “Resistite,” the new 
compound, a polyvinyl, has all the desir- 
able qualities of rubber at only one- 
seventh of its weight. 


Hydraulic Fuse 


Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., announces 
a new “hydraulic fuse.” What the punc- 
ture-proof tank is to the fuel system of 
today’s warplane, the Simmonds hydraulic 
fuse is to its hydraulic system, says 4 
company announcement. In the event of 
a ruptured or bullet-pierced hydraulic line 
and escaping fluid, the Simmonds fuse 
will act as a safety shut-off, after a meas- 
ured quantity has passed through the 
fuse. Thus the balance of the fluid supply 
of the hydraulic system is saved, and the 
rest of the system remains intact and 
usable. The fuse is 5% inches long and 
weighs three ounces. 
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AN AIR TRAILS PICTORIAL 


He. 18 years old today. Soon he will begin 
his Army aviation training. $30,000 will be spent to equip and 
train him in the many phases of aviation. This is a wartime measure 
but this young man will emerge from the war, trained and experi- 
enced to enter into the field of civilian aviation. 

He has a splendid background for this work obtained through 
model building and aviation reading — no, he doesn’t read AIR 
TRAILS exclusively, but AIR TRAILS is written exclusively for 
him. The unique editorial policy of AIR TRAILS is being directed 
to 200,000 Don Browns — America’s youth in aviation who will be 
tomorrow’s aviation leaders. 

The articles and features found in AIR TRAILS aren’t “heavy” 
or technical — nor light fiction — but extremely timely reading, 
important aviation reading for the most important young men in 
the America of today and tomorrow. 

Get the February issue of AIR TRAILS and look into some of 
these articles. You will recognize the authors and at the same time 
recognize the potentialities of this aviation market. 


You Buver 


READER 


HELICOPTER 
By Colonel! H. F. Gregory 


MAPS FOR VICTORY 
A Pictorial Feature 
PBY SAGA 
By Leonard Engel 
DON’T COUNT OUT THE DIESEL 
By Pau! H. Wilkinson 
THAT MAN “MOSE” 
By Andrew Boone 
STRICTLY ROUTINE 
By Major Vincent J. Donahve 
BOMBS MEAN VARIETY 
By Willy Ley 
WAR PLANES IN ACTION 


A CASTING FROM MILWAUKEE 


FOUR COLOR SPREAD 






NEW YORK 17, N 
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Martin Develops New Oil Diluting Method 





Glenn L. Martin Co. announces a series 
of basic improvements on the method of 
diluting lubricating oil with gasoline in 
order to produce quick starting of air- 
craft motors in cold weather. The new 
method introduces a diluent into oil after 
it has passed through the airplane motor. 
This prevents the hot motor from dis- 
tilling out the highly volatile diluent, and 
thus leaves the lines, motor and warm-up 
chamber full of thinned oil. The method 
sets up a by-pass which keeps cold and 
hard oil from getting into the air-cooler 
and bursting it. It permits the use of 
dual return lines to the oil reservoir— 
one leading into the warm-up chamber; 
the other. into the reservoir as a whole. 
A thermostat, located at the point where 
the diluent enters the oil, decides whether 
the oil shall by-pass the cooler and 
whether it shall return to the warm-up 
compartment, or to the reservoir as a 
whole. The company claims the new sys- 
tem has been proven on battlefronts for 
(1) “unfailing quick starting; (2) no 
burst oil coolers; (3) no thinned oil in 
the reservoir as a whole.” 





Photo showing the improved diluent 
system installed in a plane. 





Miami New Goodrich Site 


Miami, Okla., has been selected as the 
location for a new tire manufacturing 
plant to be built and operated by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Construction work will be 
started shortly, the company announces. 


Six-Fold Increase 
Luscombe Airplane Corp. personnel and 
production have increased “six-fold” 
during the past 18 months, the company 


announces. Luscombe is making aircraft 
assemblies for major East Coast prime 
contractors. 

































Wright Sustained by NWI} 
In Dispute With UA W-CIf 
Over ‘Arrogant’ Superyj 


An employer has the right to ¢ 
mine the qualifications and ability of 
supervisory employes and to retain § 
despite the fact that they might be 
jectionable to an individual union, it 
decided last fortnight by a National 
Labor Board arbitrator in the dig 
between the Wright Aeronautical 
and a New Jersey local of the Um 
Automobile Workers of America (Ci 

Dean Young B. Smith of Coly 
University Law School, who was « 
in by the NWLB as arbitrator after 
walkout three weeks ago of be 
15,000 and 17,000 workers in the Wy 
company’s five New Jersey plants in 
effort to have an “arrogant” supery 
ousted, took two questions under 
sideration: 

1. Is the union demand for the rem 
of a supervisor arbitrable? 

2. Shall the union’s demand for the 
moval of the supervisor be granted? 

On the first question, the arbitrator, 
a 2,000-word thirteen-page decision 
ing that it was the company’s exclusi 
right to pick its supervisors. He poi 
out that the employe in question 
clearly a supervisory employe and 
fore is not included in the bargaini 
unit under the contract entered into be 
tween the company and the union dat@ 
Oct. 21, 1943.” 

“Unless the parties agree to submit & 
second question without qualification, g 
decision on the first question disposes ¢ 
the case,” Dean Smith said. 








Start the Year Right.... 


pith 


SY=> 


“Put First Things First” 


SYSTEMATIZE THE USE OF YOUR IN- 
COME AND PROTECT IT AGAINST THE 
PITFALLS OF 1944. EXPERT PLANNING IS 
AN IMPORTANT PART OF THIS AVIA- 
TION INSURING SERVICE, SEND FOR 
YOUR 1944 BUDGET BOOK TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS IN PILOT INSURANCE 


INCORPORATED 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—DETROIT— WASHINGTON 
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‘KEEP THEM. 
ROLLING 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 


and Wheels... Al- 
ways dependable, 

















DARWELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALAER ST NEW YORK.N Y 
LONG REACH, CALIFORNIA, 


36 & CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 


1944 








What GUARDSMAN 
FINISHES are doing 
for others - -- wey 
can do for you 








—_—-- _---- 











Guardsman 


AVIATION 
FINISHES 


speed production 
because they 





—save finishing time 
— cut operations 
—reduce costs 










Exclusive Product of 


VARNISH CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 






—MANUFACTURIN G—— 





Contsactors to the United States 
Army, Nowy and Coast Guard, 





SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 
















Leading Manufac- - 
turers of Fabric and. FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
Tapes for the Aijr- 

craft industry. 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


evrw 


FLIGHTE 


FABRICS DIVISION 


Export Representa- 
tive—Aviquipo, Inc., 
25 Boavor St., N. Y. 
Cable Add: ‘Aviquipo’ 

















navigational 





CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 30 





Aircraft Computers 


NEW! 


Navigational Computer 
of pocket size 


Similar to our well known model 
V.W.—this smaller and more com- 
pact computer enables a pilot or 
navigator to quickly and ac- 
curately solve dead reckoning 


problems without 


mental arithmetic. Model—S— 
Size 34%" x 9%” x %”—$35. 


COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Disposal Plan 


(Continued from page 39) 




























surplus employes to the level of pog 
requirements. 

(c) It would give financial assi 
to the manufacturer in carrying the 
den through the transitional period 
helping to sustain him during the 
ing down” process and while devel 
new’ models and getting into peace# 
production. 

It appears that the present reneg 
tion laws do not permit the accumulaij 
of sufficient reserves to see the ma 
facturer through this transitional perj 
Therefore, it is of utmost impo 
that some means be found to give 
manufacturers the assistance they 
need in that period if abrupt shutds 
are to be avoided. If such assist 
were made possible through this p 
or a similar plan, it would be enow 
to justify its adoption as this one po 
completely overshadows, in importay 
the problem and/or matter of profits 
the question of surplus airraft. 

5. There are additional advant 
which are of a nature that make t 
second in importance only to the a 
tinued operations and maintenance 
the industry itself. 

(a) The disposal of surplus aircraft 
the suggested method would make p 
sible the recreation and re-establishm 
of the all important and all but extim 
dealer-distributing organizations. 

(b) By making the sale of surplus a 
craft the dealer would be able to ke 
the purchaser under his influence, 
to see that the aircraft was prope 
serviced and maintained at all tim 
thereby insuring its safe operation. 

(c) And in so doing, build up ney 
contacts, associations and prospects i 
future sales for future peace-time mod&§ 

Dealer-distributing organizations af 
vital and essential to the well-being 
manufacturers producing goods for pu : 
lie consumption. Prewar dealer orga-™ 
izatiors in the aircraft industry, as we 
as in other industries, have been alme 
completely obliterated. These deale- 
distributing organizations must be r& 
built and “reactivated” before the mani 
facturer can find a continuous outlet aij 
consumption for his products. Unles 5 
these dealer outlets are “opened up” tk 
manufacturers might find their produ 
tion exceeding the demand, which woul 
only result in further curtailed emplo 
ment 


Rotol Changes Name 


Rotol Airscrews, Ltd., has altered | 
name to Rotol, Ltd. The company whist 
was formed jointly by Rolls Royce am 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co. in 1937 fw 
propeller production, has widened tit 
scope of its operations to include produc- 
tion of an auxiliary aero engine to supp’ 
all the electrical current requirements 
a multi-engined airplane. 


New Bendix Director 


Bendix Aviation Corporation announcts ‘ 

the appointment of Walter S. McLucas # 

a director. He has headed the National 
Bank of Detroit, and formerly was presi- 

dent and chairman of the board of Com- 
merce Trust Company and a member of = 
the Federal Reserve Board Advisory 
Council. 










Above Are Unretouched Microphotographs 
For Stainless Steel and 
Similar Alloys 


Solar Flux No. 16GH (Patent Applied for) was 
developed in Solar’s own laboratories, first for 
the company’s own use, meeting the exacting 
requirements which have given Solar a world- 
wide reputation for producing stainless steel 
products of highest quality. Results have been 
proven on stainless steel and similar alloys in 
Solar’s own plants and by many other new users. 


Curtails Rejects 


No matter how skilled the welders or how effi- 
cient the procedure, flux alone can determine 
results! Solar Flux prevents “burning” (oxidation) 
and curtails rejects. No carbon pickup results 
from flux itself. It promotes metal flow when 
applied to welding rod and protects rod from 
oxidation. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY « 


ELD BETTER WITH SOLAR FLUX 


Speeds Production! 


To speed production, this specialized flux is easy 
to mix and apply. Needs no shellac. Can be ap- 
plied days before actual welding. It sticks despite 
frequent handling. Solar Flux can be used with 
oxyacetylene, atomic hydrogen arc, metallic arc 


and heliarc welding processes. 


No Toxic Fumes! 


Under normal ventilating conditions, welders 
work comfortably without wearing masks where 
Solar Flux is on the job. WRITE AT ONCE— 
A free sample and further details will be sent to 


any plant engaged in War Production. 


s 


a 
STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
X 


ep 


SAN DIEGO 12,CALIFORNIA 




























1 Atlanta, Ga. ye The Ansley 
2 Savannah, Ga. x The Savannah 


3 Birmingham, Ala. + The Tutwiler 
4 Greensboro, N.C. + The O.Henry 
5 New Orleans, La. ye The St. Charles 
6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson 
7 Montgomery, Ala. x The Jefferson Davis 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT 
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Palmer Nicholls Elected 
Vice President of Bendix 


Palmer Nicholls, president and general 
manager of Bendix Aviation, Ltd., North 
Hollywood, Cal., has been elected vice 
president of Bendix Aviation Corp. and 
general manager of the newly created 
Pacific Division of 
the company, it 
was announced 
last fortnight. The 
Pacific Division 
succeeds Bendix 
Aviation, Ltd., 
which has been 
the corporation’s 
wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

Under Nicholls’ 
direction, the west 
coast operations of 
Bendix have in- 
creased production 
more than 300% since Pearl Harbor, says 
a company announcement. A _ licensed 
pilot since 1919, Nicholls organized the 
Pacific Airmotive Co. in 1928. When he 
sold the business to Bendix a few years 
later, he remained as general manager. 





Nicholls 





General Electric’s Moss 


Wins Reed Award for} 



















Dr. Sanford A. Moss, General & \ 
Co. engineer, has been chosen to x A 
the Sylvanus Albert Reed Award fy P 


which is conferred once a year ly 
Institute of 
Aeronautical 
ences for ap ¥ 
standing con \ 
tion in the fig 
aeronautical 
gineering. 
The award 
presented aj 
Honors Night 
ner of the 
tute in New] 
Jan. 24, is for 
development¢ 
turbo-sup 
charger which 
made possible the high altitude ope 
of aircraft.” Dr. Moss, a graduate of 
University of California and instruct 
Cornell, retired in 1938 from 
Electric where he had been in ch 
supercharger research during World 
but returned as consulting engin 
1941. He won the 1940 Collier Trog 
The Reed Award went to Igor L 
sky in 1942. 
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Aviation Securities Over the Counter 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 








AIRLINES 

All American Aviation 
American Airlines Preferred 
American Export Airlines 


ED tNéltMiekdvetindicekséderekserces 
Chicago & Southern Com. ..... 

Py cnivaeets 
Continental Airlines ................ 
Mn” <vcegheeévacsesn see 


Inland Airlines 
Mid Continent 
National 
Northeast Airlines .............. 
Penn Central Airlines Pfd 
AEE Se eranécocens 


MANUFACTURERS 


Aeronca 
Air Associates Common 
Aircraft and Diesel 
Aircraft Accessories 
Airplane and Marine 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply 
Central Airports 
Columbia Aircraft Prod. 
Continental Aviation 

Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 
General Aviation Equip. 
Globe Aircraft 

Harlow Aircraft 
Harvill Aircraft Common 
Harvil] Aircraft Pfd. 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 
Jacobs Aircraft 
Kellett Aircraft 
Kenner Motors 
Liberty Aircraft 
Luscombe 
Northrop Aircraft 
Piper Aircraft Common 
Piper Aircraft Pfd. 
Pittsburgh Aviation Pfd. 
Rohr Aircraft 
Standard Aircraft 
Taylorcraft Common 
Taylorcraft Pfd. 
Timm 
United Aircraft Prod. Pfd. 
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Close of Business 
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F{KST 70 FLY 


trom Wew York to East Ewrape 


WON-STOP/ 
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~. 
The Cape Cod took off July 28, 1931. With only a Caption of news-photo says: “The Cape Cod 
420 hp Whirlwind engine she lifted a total load of over... as she was guarded from the curious after 
7,500 Ibs., including 749 gals. of gas and oil—flew _ the arrival at Istanbul.” Russell N. Boardman 
a world’s record of 5,040 miles non-stop to Turkey. and John Polando were at the controls. 





































Across the Atlantic...across Europe 
.--across the Balkans... first to fly 
5,000 miles non-stop from New York 
to Istanbul...that was the pioneer- 
ing air trek of the Bellanca cabin 
monoplane which re-captured the 






ter 





world’s long distance record for 
America in 1931. Of greater impor- 
tance to wartime America was the 
1943 raid by Army Air Forces B-24 
bombers, first to attack Ploesti and 
wreck the big Rumanian oil refiner- 
ies. Theirs was a mission second to 
none for military daring and success. 
But the historic Bellanca flight, 
twelve years ago, was a significant 
preview of coming American air 
power. And today, as pioneers of 
long distance planes, Bellanca engi- 
neers are working for Victory in the 
production of precision-built bomber 
equipment, vital warplane compo- 
nents and the AT-21-BL gunnery 
crew trainer. Bellanca engineers are 
planning, too, for your peacetime 
aircraft of tomorrow! 







One of the many U.S. Army Air Gi 
Forces B-24 Liberators that a 
: raided Ploesti, skimming in low 
through dense oil smoke. 


The AT-21-BL gunnery crew train- ? 
w er, now in production at Bellanca 
9 Aircraft Corporation for the 
. United States Army Air Forces. 


BELLANCA <conporation 


NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 


KEEP ON BUYING 
U. S. WAR BONDS 











SENSENICH 


World’s largest manufacturers 
of wood aircraft propellers 














SENSENICH 


Adjacent to Lancaster Municipal Airport, 
Lititz, Pennsylvanie, — West Coast Branch, 


Glendale, Californie 





Need Trained Men Equipped 
for LEADERSHIP in 
OPERATIONS and FLIGHT? 
—Look to Parks 


« Flight § sper 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 


Republic Aviation Calls In 
Outstanding 2nd Preferred 


Republic Aviation Corp. retired on 
Dec: 22 the remaining outstanding 50,000 
shares of second preferred stock held py 
Paul Moore, a director of the company, 
at $10 a share. The 50,000 shares was 
the remainder of 200,000 second preferred 
shares issued to Moore April 14, 1939 in 
exchange for a $1,822,394 note of the 
company. The first 50,000 shares were 
called July 1 and an additional 100,000 
shares Oct. 30, all at $10 a share. 

On Dec. 3, Moore reported that he also 
owned 171,257 shares of common stock. 
He first became interested in Republic 
in 1932 providing it with funds from time 
to time in pre-war years when there was 
no market for the high-speed type of 
planes developed by the firm. Its most 
famous warplane is the P-47 Thunder- 
bolt. 

At one time, Moore’s advances to Re- 
public are believed to have reached 
$4,000,000. Much of his investment was 





Lockheed Dividend 


The board of directors of Log 
Aircraft Corp. recently voted a diy 
of 50c per share which was to haye 
payable Dec. 28 to shareholders of 
Dec. 18. The company announce} 
declaration of the dividend was j 
with its policy of voting dividends 
time to time as conditions warrant, 
out regard to specific purpose or 4 
Robert E. Gross, president, pointe 
that the dividend was not to be 
strued as a regular quarterly declar 
or as payment which established 
schedule or policy for future payny 





No Refunds at Martin 


The Army Renegotiation Board hy 
rived at an agreement with the Gle, 
Martin Co. under which no refunds 


be required on its 1942 business sing 
excess profits were made, the com 


announces, 


Bendix Declares Dividend 
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changed into stock some months before pre 
the outbreak of war in Europe, and long Bendix Aviation Corp. has decl der 
before there was any sign of the United dividend of 75c per share, payable 
States’ entering the war 31 to stockholders of record Dec, 11. he 
L e > . 
eading Aviation Stocks 
New York Curb Exchange , 
; ~ 
Week Ending Dec. 11 Week Ending Dec. ! 
Net x Ds 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low C 2 
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Western Air Lines ivhiermebes 1,100 8 73% 1,000 814 75% : 
New York Stock Exchange 
- — — — 
Week Ending Dec. ll Week Ending Dec. y 
Net Ne 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Chay 
American Airlines thee ‘ 4400 6234 60 +234 1,500 6115 58% 
Aviation Corp. ..... sii ein oh whee 43,000 314 + %4 23,400 334 336 
Beech Aircraft ... a , 8 800 734 + % 4,700 914 814 
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about the AIRESEA 
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WHY IT WAS NEEDED: U. S. engineers, designing 
warplanes for operation in higher altitudes and colder 
climates, called for a new heat supply system... one 
that required no auxiliary power. 





iness sing 


a HOW IT WAS DEVELOPED: AiResearch specialists 
vidend in air control and heat transfer went to work on the 
tee problem. Pooling their experience and “know how,” they 
payable developed a way of successfully utilizing the waste 
Dec. 11.8 heat of exhaust gases. 
ng Dee. j 
Low na 
= > 
hd It proved successful. Flight tested in the severest 
32 | Alaskan weather, the new AiResearch Exhaust Heat 
9 -@ Exchanger met every qualification—and more! 


=, |) WHAT IT DOES: As shown here, the AiResearch sys- 


re -} tem ducts air from atmosphere over an exchange unit 
3 ‘@ where it takes on heat from the exhaust gases. 

™ This air then passes through a heater...warms air 
7, | thatis counter-passing into the cabin. Thus it eliminates 


danger of carbon monoxide contamination. 








EXHAUST HEAT EXCHANGER 


RCH 





























\_ amausr Gases 


FLAME DAMPING 


























a In addition to cabin heating, the AiResearch Exhaust _ TURBO: EXHAUST 
Dee. 4) Heat Exchanger acts as a flame damper. Here, air pas- curse: ain ( =|. 
ow Cu) sing over the unit cools the exhaust gases to a degree ite ny 
+ x where they will not ignite after leaving the turbo. 
7 . Ea : : a 
Se SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 









Lightweight, this Exhaust Heat Exchanger weighs little 
more than the section of exhaust pipe it replaces. 

Complete in itself, the unit needs no auxiliary equip- 
ment...is practically invulnerable to mechanical failure. 





aismnitoad, 





IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM Of 
; s controlling air, tempera- 
; +4. ture or pressures—or of putting these 
-) elements to work—AiResearch offers its 
specialized engineering assistance. 


: ‘a 


MANUFACTURING 


Low back-pressure. It can be kept in constant opera- 
tion with little or no drain on engine power. 

Adaptable to all types and designs of aircraft. And 
can be used for cabin heating, flame-damping or both. 





AiResearch 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 


2 oe! ’ corxerpogrmayt on 


o* oF a | 








“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
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Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Rohr Earns 3 Million 


A net profit of $3,178,040 for the fiscal 
year ended with July was reported last 
fortnight by Rohr Aircraft Corp. The 
profit was after Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, but subject to renego- 
tiation of war contracts. It is equal to 
$7.31 a share on the 435,000 shares and 
compares with $1,269,181, or $2.92 a 
share, earned in the preceding fiscal year. 
Balance sheet, as of July 31, shows cur- 
rent assets of $18,039,865, and current 
liabilities of $15,805,673, compared with 
$5,325,517 and $3,860,218, respectively, a 
year ago. 


Fairchild 9 Months’ Report 


A net profit of $977,429 is reported by 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30. The figure an- 
nounced is after charges, a provision for 
renegotiation of war contracts, and Fed- 
eral income taxes, and is equal to $2.90 
each on 337,032 shares of common stock. 
In the corresponding nine months of last 
year, net income before renegotiation was 


Goodrich Develops Tire 
That Starts Rotating Whey 
Wheels Are Lowe 


B. F. Goodrich Co. announces an 
plane tire with vanes built into the g 
wall so that when the landing geg 
lowered the wheel is set to spinning, J 
pre-landing rotation eases the wear 


tear of landing impact, the comp, 
claims. 

Inventor of the device is Henry 
Schippel, Goodrich tire engineer. J 


vanes, or fins, made of rubber and fab 
are so constructed and placed that 4 
spring back into position, flush with 
tire’s side, on the “upper half” of ¢ 
rotation of the wheel. 


Special “self-starting” tires that 


company had furnished to a commer 


airline have made “more than twice 
many landings as the average delive 
by conventional tires of the same size 
similar service,” Goodrich reveals. Altho 


reduction in landing-impact wear was 


primary reason for the invention, the 





Pioneer Instrument Division 51 type tire makes for “noticeably smoothed 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Scintilla Magneto Division 


$669,568, or $1.99 a share. + Aa etegeegs enol 


4l —_—_ Chief distinguishing feature of the 
tire is the arrangement which allows 
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Clayborne Manufacturing Company 4 pre-rotation devices, the company claim 
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Is THERE An ENGINEER 
In THE HOUSE 


who has not received the 
key facts on mounting 


ptere- Zualityg LUMARITH ? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


To get the value of Lumarith’s extreme toughness, flexibility, impact strength and 
self-distribution of stresses (the kind of toughness which prevents cracking and 
shattering under high stresses) it has to be mounted correctly. . .. So watch these 4 
points in mounting specifications for Aero-Quality Lumarith and you can count on 
the toughness of Lumarith transparent sheets to meet the strain of your design. 











1. GAUGE—Use a sheet heavy enough to do the job. For most appli- 


cations, engineers specify .125’’ nominal thickness. 


2. CHAN NEL DEPTH — Assume the airplane window will be exposed 


to temperatures from —70° F. to 140° F. and humidities from 0% to 
100%, then make full allowance for expansion and contraction by proper 
choice of channel depth and sheet size. (See Lumarith Mounting Book, 
2nd Edition for formula.) 


3. BOLT HOLES — Don’ spoil your mounting with tight bolt holes. 
Before specifying size of bolt holes, distance from the edge and the spac- 
ing, see results of tests, given in Lumarith Mounting Book, 2nd Edition. 
(These tests cover various combinations of the three factors.) 


4. SPACERS— Be sure the spacers are big enough to prevent the 
metal plates “grabbing” the Lumarith sheet when the bolts are tight- 
ened down. You should just be able to move the Lumarith sheets in 
the channel after the bolts are tight. 


Watch these 4 points and you get the full value 
of Lumarith’s toughness, flexibility, high impact 
strength and self-distribution of stresses. Of course, 
you'll want a personal copy of the new 2nd Edition 
of the Lumarith Mounting Book. Let us know where 


to send it. Regulations require that we ask you 
to write on your business letterhead. CELANESE 
CELLULOID CORPORATION, The First Name in 
Plastics, a division of Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 





GREATEST IMPROVEMENT IN 


UR planes can now fly to their ob- 
jective and home again, with far 
more certainty than when following the 
time-honored magnetic compass. The 
reason? The first service proved basic im- 
provement in compasses in more than 
3000 years. 

Today, not even fast turns, steep dives, 
rough weather, or the polar regions can 
cause the pointer in the Bendix Pioneer 
Gyro Flux Gate Compass to vary from 
an accurate reading. 

The outstanding improvements in 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * 


000 


aerial equipment are being matched by 
similar improvements in aviation fuel 
and lubricants . . . and Texaco is justly 
proud of its part in supplying these 
highly specialized products so vital to 
winning the war. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 wholesale distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


YEA 


HEY PREFER TE 


XACO 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco thon 
with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





